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ie you represented a ring of con- 
scienceless criminals that had by 
treachery and cunning seized power 
in a great country, plundered and 
looted its public and private re- 
sources, and by violence and terror 
held its simple folk in a state of ab- 
ject serfdom, and 
IF your principals had secured tes- 
timonials from prominent Red Cross 
and Y. M. C. A. officials, giving as- 
surance that they were sincere re- 
formers highmindedly, if perhaps 
mistakenly, seeking to bring about a 
heaven on earth in the form of a 
Communist commonwealth, and 
IF, abundantly supplied with men 
and money, you had by insidious 
propaganda succeeded in persuading 
the less intelligent workingmen over 
the country that you represented a 


workingmen’s Government, a veri- 
table Utopia, and 

IF you had been successful in en- 
listing the services of the parlor-radi- 
cals and the devotees of isms, and 

IF, with your unlimited funds, you 
had taken into your employ dis- 
credited politicians and venal journal- 
ists, and had secured the active sup- 
port of many journals professing 
liberalism and open-mindedness, and 

IF you had tempted many unscrup- 
ulous and dishonest speculators with 
promises of large profits and rich 
concessions if they would use their 
influence on the Government, and 

IF you had secured the opportunity 
to use a Senate Sub-committee as a 
forum to create the impression that 
your principals had reformed, had 
given up the terror, had discontinued 
their campaign to set class against 
class and overthrow other Govern- 
ments, and 

IF, just as you felt you were about 
to receive that recognition for your 
principals that would legalize their 
criminal acts and confirm them in the 
possession of their plunder, a courier 
bringing you fresh resources in rich 
diamonds and the latest instructions 
for your work was seized and the 
whole plot exposed, 
WOULD’NT IT MAKE YOU MAD? 


R. KEELING, whose book on 
Soviet Russia received ample 
notice in the Review, is now in jail 
at Moscow. Lansbury, the editor of 
the Daily Herald, the British Labor 
organ, has visited him in his cell, 
and elicited from the prisoner the 
confession that he was not the actual 
writer of his book. He had told his 
impressions to others, who had pre- 
pared them for the press, and per- 
suaded him to put his name to it. 
But he now regretted his part in the 
publication, as his opinion of Bol- 
shevism had changed considerably 
since his first visit, and as a Chris- 


tian he wished to confess that he had 
been in the wrong. Soviet prisons 
must be charming resorts that a resi- 
dence there can change the impres- 
sion of horror gained by a free 
wanderer through Russia into a 
favorable opinion of that country. 
We shall soon, we fear, have to ex- 
press our sympathy with Mr. Keel- 
ing for being dismissed from his 
comfortable reformatory. 


H*s the police administration of 

New York City sunk back into 
something like the mire uncovered by 
the Lexow committee, and its coun- 
sel, Mr. Goff, twenty-five years ago? 
Are vice and crime simply kept a 
little further out of range of the 
casual eye, but allowed to go on with 
their noxious work on condition of 
pouring a steady stream of their 
profits into the pockets of the men 
paid and sworn to bring them to 
punishment? Evidence brought out 
during the past few weeks points 
very significantly in that direction. 
The blackmail levied by the criminal 
police organization of Lexow’s day 
was so carefully graded to the ability 
of its victims to pay as to suggest the 
work of an expert price-fixing com- 
mittee in some great branch of mod- 
ern trade. The poor foreigner with 
his pushcart, down on Hester Street, 
uncertain whether he had any legal 
rights or not, got along by paying 
three dollars a month. The manager 
of a house of prostitution had to pay 
five hundred dollars at the outset and 
fifty dollars a month thereafter, to 
free himself from the worry of a 
possible arrest and prosecution. And 
the individual inmates of these houses 
made their own forced contributions 
to the graft thus gathered by these 
guardians of the public safety 
and order. The Lexow revelations 
brought a stunning defeat to Tam- 
many, and under Mayor Strong’s 
Police Commission such corruption 
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became merely sporadic, if it was not 
eliminated altogether. But twenty- 
five years is a long time, and there are 
many apparent signs that the lesson 
has been forgotten. If the grand 
jury now at work does not probe the 
matter to the very bottom, and arrive 
at satisfactory results, another in- 
vestigation from Albany may be in 
order. 


| geleahgpreainemeata by legislative 
bodies, however, have their own 
dangers. The influence of a political 
boss deprived New York of the full 
gain in constructive legislation which 
might have followed the Lexow ex- 
posure of the rottenness that finds so 
convenient a hiding place in the 
partisan management of police ad- 
ministration. Well up towards a 
hundred investigations by Senate or 
House committees at Washington are 
now in progress, public interest and 
confidence in all of which is decidedly 
marred by the fact that they have not 
been kept free from the suspicion of 
partisan purpose. If the New York 
Legislature, with a strong Republican 
majority, is to investigate the police 
of New York City under a Tammany 
administration, the very fact of this 
political setting of the stage calls for 
a committee wholly above the level of 
conducting such an enquiry on the 
basis of its relation to a coming elec- 
tion. What New York City wants is 
a police force too honest and too well 
disciplined to fill its pockets through 
blackmail from the gains of harlots 
and criminals, not simply a political 
overturn. 


F the men in power to-day in Ber- 
lin were not known to be novices 

in the subtle art of diplomacy, one 
would feel inclined to see in their 
sending of troops into the neutral 
zone a clever move to force the 
French Government to reprisals 
which, if they should be disapproved 
of by England and the United States, 
would drive a wedge between France 
and her associates. France isolated, 
we wrote the other day, means a rela- 
tively stronger Germany, and that 
diplomatic gain would be well worth 
to her the loss of the few cities that 
Marshal Foch threatened to occupy. 


But neither our knowledge of the 
German statesmen now at the head of 
affairs, nor the course of events that 
led up to the present situation seems 
to justify such a suspicion. Instead 
of taking the decisive step of send- 
ing troops into the Ruhr Valley when 
conditions there appeared to be suffi- 
ciently alarming to make that in- 
fringement of Article 43 of the peace 
terms seem a pardonable act of self- 
protection, they shrank from the 
initiative and even offered apologies 
in Paris for the forward march of 
Reichswehr troops into the Ruhr re- 
gion, which Herr von Mayer, the Ger- 
man chargé d’affaires in Paris de- 
clared, was against Government in- 
structions. And now, when the Red 
forces seem near to a collapse, the 
same step which, when taken at the 
right moment, was officially called a 
mistake, is deliberately made under 
Government orders. In the matter of 
diplomacy, if such aimless, hesitating 
proceedings deserve that name, Herr 
Miiller has proved himself to be no 
match for M. Millerand and Mar- 
shal Foch. 


| Pyke countries, as if infected 
by their great neighbors, are sus- 
ceptible to fits of chauvinism and ex- 
pansion. Belgium suffered from one 
when, after the armistice, it de- 
manded annexation of Dutch terri- 
tory. Now Denmark has succumbed 
to the contagion. To do justice to 
the population of both countries, it 
must be admitted that those who 
come forward with such claims form 
only a small, but vociferous minor- 
ity, consisting mostly of political 
hotheads and wealthy capitalists 
whose interests would be promoted 
by territorial expansion. In Den- 
mark this group acquired greater 
importance than its counterpart in 
Belgium by its finding favor with 
the Court. But the satisfaction of 
their demands depended on factors 
over which they had no control: those 
of the Belgians were submitted to an 
impartial conference of diplomats in 
Paris, and the Danish claims to the 
inhabitants of the disputed area. In 
neither case was the verdict to the 
satisfaction of the chauvinists. 
Those in Denmark committed the 


mistake of calling the justice of the 
decision, thus impartially arrived at, 
into question, and clamored for a re- 
vision. That Flensburg, included in 
the second zone of the plébiscite era, 
was lost to Denmark, they felt as a 
national defeat, whose quiet accept- 
ance by the Cabinet of Mr. Zahle was 
to them a betrayal of the country’s 
honor. They want to see the Danne- 
brog, the red flag with the white 
cross, hoisted on the townhall of 
Flensburg. Their influence with thé 
King carried the dismissal of the 
Zahle Ministry. The step was not 
approved of by the large majority 
of the people, and the general in- 
dignation would have found a more 
decided expression if the issue had 
not been warped by the Socialists’ 
cry for a Danish Republic. The na- 
tion refused to have its vindication 
of constitutional rights made an oc- 
casion for anti-dynastic propaganda. 
Still, the King realized that the dis- 
approval of his policy was stronger 
and more general than of the mo- 
tives which made the Socialists call 
a nation-wide strike, and wisely 
came to terms with the Rigsdag 
leaders. 


EW YORK’S jungle—Fifth Ave- 
nue—has waked up with a ven- 
geance from its winter snows. All 
the Christian sounds of Easter Sun- 
day could not silence the laughing- 
hyena mail trucks, the chattering 
bands of monkey cyclists, the inces- 
sant barking of wolfish taxis, the 
elephantine tread of the buses, and 
the prolonged roars of Rolls Royces 
and other lions of the Avenue. There 
is nothing tame here. Why go to 
Africa for excitement? Is it the 
thrill of danger you crave? Then 
dodge your policeman and take but 
two steps into this modern jungle. If 
it be at night, you will find, besides 
the terrors of the day, dragon eyes 
bearing down upon you. But this is 
civilization at its height! At least, 
the advocates of a brotherhood of 
man for the whole world, including 
the most primitive peoples, need not 
despair when we have set up in our 
midst a full-grown jungle which we 
point to with pride as “Fifth Ave- 
nue.” 
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Bu: jungle or not, Fifth Avenue 

is the most beautiful business 
street in the world. The remark is 
safe because there is nothing of its 
kind to compare it with. London, 
Paris, Berlin, and Vienna have no 
business thoroughfares of such mag- 
nitude. And even if they had, Fifth 
Avenue would doubtless hold its own. 
For in itself it is a thing of great 
peauty, as foreign visitors have freely 
admitted. Those who saw it as the 
Avenue of the Allies, when it was the 
symbol of America’s union in a great 
cause, will never forget how satisfy- 
ing it was to all our eager hopes for 
the maintenance of a civilization con- 
taining the elements of charm and 
beauty as opposed to an order in 
which might made right. With that 
memory still strong, the institution of 
Fifth Avenue Week as a yearly event 
will give pleasure to many persons 
the country over. In its gala dress 
it is worth coming from afar to see, 
even though New York is, and has 
been for months, “full up.” 


NGLAND is meeting the campaign 
for prohibition in the right way. 
Before even considering it seriously, 
she means to know whether prohibi- 
tion is to be used as an entering 
wedge for a host of other restraints 
upon personal liberty. Will it lead 
to the giving up of tea and coffee, of 
“scent,” as the English still like to 
call perfume, and of other domesti- 
cated vices? This is not extrava- 
ganza, for unless we have backbone 
we are in for the establishment of a 
new set of Deadly Sins. Science will, 
of course, be the guide in these mat- 
ters. What cigarettes can do to 
women we have just been authorita- 
tively informed. We dislike to think 
of what science, once spurred on by 
William H. Anderson, will reveal 
when its attention is focused upon 
coffee, ice-cream sodas, and sugar on 
grape-fruit. Americans are an easy- 
going people and will not permit 
themselves to worry too much. They 
will probably be content if the new 
Deadly Sins are no more than seven. 
All the same, the evident intention to 
legislate evil and sorrow out of the 
world and virtue and happiness into 
it makes one wonder at Samuel But- 


ler’s foresight when he said that the 
next tyrant to rule on this earth 
would be machinery. Of all machin- 
ery legislative machinery can be the 
most diabolical. 


gene will be general sympathy 
with Hudson Stuck, Archdeacon 
of the Yukon, and well-known writer 
on Alaskan matters, in his attempts 
to save the residents of the region 
drained by the Yukon and its tribu- 
taries from the starvation which is 
threatened by recent developments of 
the salmon-canning industry. The 
whole economy of this region, he says, 
is based upon dried salmon as the 
staple article of food. There is not 
enough to eat without it, and no na- 
tive product with which to replace it. 
Existing “restrictions” merely limit 
the gross amount which may be 
taken by the canners in the waters 
of the river itself, but do not re- 
strain them, when this altogether too 
liberal limit has been reached, from 
moving their floating plant just out- 
side into the Bering Sea and taking 
all the fish they can get. The fish 
they catch there are the fish that have 
gathered to ascend the river, and it 
makes no difference in the depletion 
of the Yukon Valley food supply 
whether they are taken in the one 
place or the other. The danger is no 
longer a mere matter of prophecy; 
there was much actual distress dur- 
ing the past winter because of the 
shortage following the canning opera- 
tions of last summer. The Fish Com- 
mission has no marine jurisdiction, 
and there seems to be no resource 
save an act of Congress forbidding 
commercial fishing in the Yukon and 
adjacent waters. Archdeacon Stuck 
is now seeking to bring about the in- 
troduction and passage of such a bill. 
We suggest letters from our readers 
to their Congressmen urging the pas- 
sage of such a measure before the 
adjournment of the present session. 


L fepaeterysaad talk, neither pro- 

found nor obvious, but human 
always and ranging through the 
centuries and over the globe—with a 
large class of English, this is still 
a staple of life. The remark is 
prompted by a glance at the first few 


numbers of the London Mercury, a 
monthly occupied with the sphere of 
literature and the arts. We have 
called the articles in this publication 
“talk” because they are so much 
more informal than articles in Amer- 
ican journals with similar intellectual 
pretensions. To find informality in 
American letters one has usually to 
descend to the popular magazines, 
where the desire of the writer to be 
at one with the reader has led to such 
silly affectations as illiteracy and the 
slang of the bar-room. In between 
there is, of course, plenty of plain 
writing—so plain as not to differ in 
style from the report of a factory 
superintendent. But we are speaking 
of our intellectuals, many of whom 
when they write put on their culture 
as though dressing for a function. 
We have in this country—witness the 
considerable sale of Everyman’s 
Library—a large audience for whom 
an appreciation of the urbanities, the 
charm, the enduring satisfactions of 
life could be made an active force 
if these were offered freely and 
winningly. 


NFORMALITY is all right when 
well-bred. One is not surprised 
to find it ill-bred in the London 
Saturday Review, which is always 
ready to stoop when given a chance 
to indulge its dislike of America. For 
this weekly, Lady Astor is plain 
“Nancy.” Yet it is only charitable to 
remember that the Saturday Review 
has long carried a weight which 
less-determined editors would have 
shifted. It has to repulse the Amer- 
icanization of Europe and the democ- 
ratization of England. The latter 
danger is the one which must cause 
it the most embarrassment. The 
honors bestowed by the King at New 
Year’s create a predicament. Shall 
this paper acquiesce or shall it ignore 
them? It is the self-appointed guar- 
dian of English aristocracy. When, 
some years ago, Mr. Blundell Maple, 
head of a large furniture store, was 
elected to the House of Commons, it 
was delighted to have the chance to 
“Blundell” him out. Lady Astor’s 
tongue has been wagging—does the 
Saturday Review hope to stop it by 
being too familiar? 
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The Expulsion of the 
Socialists at Albany 


i the face of solemn and impres- 
sive protests by eminent Repub- 
lican leaders like Mr. Hughes, by 
Republican newspapers of which the 
New York Tribune was the chief, and 
by New York City organizations like 
the Bar Association, the Citizens 
Unions and the City Club, the As- 
sembly at Albany has expelled the 
five Socialist members by an over- 
whelming vote. It is a matter of na- 
tional interest to appraise as correctly 
as possible the character and signifi- 
cance of this action. 

There is one special point that de- 
mands separate consideration. Un- 
der the Constitution and rules of the 
Socialist party, those of its members 
who might be elected to public office 
incurred certain obligations which, 
on their face, impaired their inde- 
pendence as public servants. If the 
fight on the Socialist Assemblymen 
had been made exclusively on this 
ground, the question of their expul- 
sion would have had no such signifi- 
cance as it actually bears. A mem- 
ber of a Legislature who is under a 
definite pledge to follow the instruc- 
tions of a particular association, 
whatever its nature, is not truly a 
representative of the constituency 
that elects him, but, in part at least, 
a mere agent of that association. 
Had the Assembly confined itself to 
asserting this principle, it would not 
have raised the broad and funda- 
mental issues which, in point of fact, 
its action has brought to the front. 
Even so, as we have heretofore said, 
the expulsion of the members would 
not have been justified. It has been 
pretty clearly made out that the 
ejected Assemblymen did not ex- 
plicitly sign such a pledge; and even 
if they had, all that could justly have 
been required of them, as a condi- 
tion for retaining their seats, would 
have been the abrogation of the 
pledge. The assumption of such an 
obligation, though ever so wrong, 
would have been neither criminal 
nor disgraceful, and its past exist- 
ence could not justly be regarded as 
a disqualification for future service. 


But the gravamen of the case against 
the Socialists did not reside in the 
existence of an obligation as such, 
but in the character of the associa- 
tion to which the alleged obligation 
had been incurred. The heart of the 
case against them was not in any 
special feature of their relation to 
the Socialist party, but in the aims 
of that party itself. The reason that 
the five men were expelled was be- 
cause the Socialist party aims to 
bring about a revolutionary change 
in the character of our institutions. 

Accordingly, the alignment of the 
forces for and against expulsion was, 
in essence, upon this question: Has 
an American constituency the right 
to be represented in an American 
legislative body by a man who is op- 
posed to the continuance of the Amer- 
ican system of government as now 
established? And it must be said, 
in justice to the chief exponents of 
both sides, that in the main they have 
frankly recognized this to be the 
issue. The Tribune, the leading 
Republican paper of New York, and 
the World, the leading Democratic 
paper, were equally unflinching in 
the assertion of the principle that to 
deny such right is a flagrant viola- 
tion of the fundamental principles of 
representative government. On the 
other hand, the Sun and New York 
Herald and the Times firmly declare 
that the expulsion of the Social- 
ists was a justified assertion of 
the right of every form of govern- 
ment to take such measures as are 
necessary for its own preservation. 
All other elements in the case sink 
into insignificance in comparison with 
the fundamental divergence between 
these two points of view. 

Readers of the Review do not need 
to be told on which side it stands in 
this vital question. Every form of 
government is, indeed, possessed of 
the right—more than that, is charged 
with the duty—of striving to pre- 
serve and perpetuate itself. The ques- 
tion is, by what means shall it ac- 
complish this? In the case of a 
democratic nation, at least, the an- 
swer is plain. Against violence it 
must maintain itself by any exer- 
tion of force, or of punitive repres- 
sion, that the circumstances may 


call for. Against infidelity of offi- 
cers of the law to their sworn duty 
—as in the case of the Boston police 
strike—it must maintain itself by 
summarily dismissing them from 
their posts. But as against any 
other form of agitation or endeavor, 
however clearly directed against es- 
tablished institutions, it must pro- 
tect itself solely by preserving its 
hold on the source from which it 
derives its powers, the sentiment of 
the people. 
this country, large or small, is con- 
vinced that democratic institutions 
are an evil and that a monarchy 
would be preferable to them, they 
have a right to disseminate that view, 
to obtain converts to it, and to elect 
representatives favoring it in any 
electoral district in which those con- 
verts may have come to be a major- 
ity. If we can not keep the country 
from becoming a monarchy otherwise 
than by suppressing the monarch- 
ists, our democratic institutions are 
in such sad shape that they are not 
worth preserving. And if we can 
not keep America from turning So- 
cialist or Communist except by sup- 
pressing the voice of those who be- 
lieve in Socialism or Communism, we 
have likewise admitted that Ameri- 
can democracy, as established by the 
founders, is a failure. 

Through a hundred years of our 
history, although this kind of ques- 
tion was very remote from our own 
affairs, we all took an emphatic stand 
upon it. For the difference between 
the rights which the Socialists are 
claiming among us to-day and the 
rights which liberals in the mon- 
archical countries of Continental 
Europe were asserting throughout 
the Nineteenth Century is only a dif- 
ference as to whose ox is gored. 
When the Tsar of Russia was send- 
ing to Siberia anybody who dared to 
propose a change in his form of gov- 
ernment, when the German Emperor 
was putting in prison for lése-majesté 
anybody who questioned his God- 
given authority, who were more in- 
dignant than we Americans over the 
exercise of such tyranny? If Bis- 
marck or the Chancellors who suc- 
ceeded him had undertaken to ex- 
clude from the German Reichstag 
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members of the Social-Democratic 
party, would there not have been a 
universal outcry in America over 
this denial of the people’s rights? 
Yet the very name Democratic, not 
to speak of Social, plainly avowed the 
design to overthrow the German form 
of government. Are we to admit 
that, while it is the duty of a mon- 
archical government to admit to 
representation those who distinctly 
avow a programme aimed at its over- 
throw, a democratic government must 
resort to the strangulation of its op- 
ponents as the only means of pre- 
serving its existence? Surely but 
one answer is possible. 

We do not believe that the action 
of the New York Assembly will find 
imitators. But if it did, there would 
be inflicted upon our institutions, 
upon the whole spirit of them, an in- 
jury incalculably grave. If the prec- 
edent were to be established, if the 
practice were to become general, we 
should never again know whether 
the country was sound at heart or 
not. Representation would come to 
mean not a true picture of the state 
of public feeling in the various con- 
stituencies, but only such a picture as 
an intolerant majority permits to be 
presented. When there has been one 
Socialist in Congress, or two, or 
three, we have been justified in say- 
ing that, out of the hundreds of Con- 
gressional districts throughout the 
length and breadth of the land, this 
handful was all that the Socialists, 
with a fair field and no favor, were 
able to capture. If we don’t allow 
the Socialists to show how many 
they are, it will obviously be im- 
possible for us to show how few 
they are. And that is not the worst 
of it. The charge of disloyality, of 
an allegiance to some other institu- 
tion transcending the allegiance to 
State or country, may be made in 
more directions than one. It has 
been made in the past against Cath- 
olics, by fanatical organizations 
which have at times commanded a 
formidable following. It may be 
made in the future against members 
of a labor party, even though not 
Socialist. It is essentially of the na- 
ture of a proscription of citizens not 
for their acts but for their state of 


mind. It contains the very essence 
of tyranny. It bears within itself 
the seeds of the destruction of free- 
dom. No higher duty rests upon the 
leaders of public opinion in Amer- 
ica to-day than that of exposing its 
pernicious and dangerous character. 

Deplorable as the action of the As- 
sembly has been, viewed as a matter 
of principle and precedent, there is 
one aspect of the occurrence in 
which we find it possible to take a 
certain degree of comfort. In the 
duty of responsible legislators, men 
who should be supposed to under- 
stand the principles of the govern- 
ment of which they are a part, the 
Assembly has lamentably failed. 
But while it is no excuse, it is some- 
thing of an explanation of their con- 
duct that they doubtless supposed 
themselves to be reflecting the senti- 
ment of their constituents. They 
were not carried away in the end— 
whatever might have been the case 
at the beginning—by a sudden gust 
of emotion. No such overwhelming 
majority could have been cast 
against the Socialists unless there 
had been a fairly universal feeling 
at Albany that the people held the 
Socialist programme in abhorrence. 
Accordingly, if there was any doubt 
before, it is quite certain now that, 
except in a few districts, the heart 
of the people is in the right place. 
They believe in the government and 
the institutions under which the 
country has prospered and grown 
great. They have no patience with 
raw innovators who wish to smash 
all that the industry, the energy, and 
the patriotism of four generations 
of Americans have built up. They 
would, we believe, have been per- 
fectly content to have the Socialists 
keep their seats; but the Assembly- 
men were playing to the galleries, 
and that means, though not to the 
sober convictions, yet to the emo- 
tional susceptibilities, of the people. 
The wrong that has been done is 
much like the wrong that was done 
by a mob here and there to some real 
or alleged pro-German during the 
war. Such acts are evil, and not to 
be excused; yet they had behind 
them an impulse of real, though un- 
disciplined, patriotism. 


It is perhaps not fantastic to 
surmise that in the very bigness of 
the Assembly’s vote against the So- 
cialists there may be found a certain 
antidote against its evil effect. It 
will be difficult for orators to get 
people greatly excited about a danger 
which the vote itself shows to be 
one over which there is no occasion 
for immediate alarm. However this 
may be, and whether the Socialist 
menace shall wax or wane, let us 
hope that those public men, news- 
papers, and civic organizations that 
have borne so honorable a_ part 
in resisting the high-handedness at 
Albany will keep up the good work. 
There is but one right way, and 
there is but one effective way, to 
preserve our institutions against 
the assault of destructive opinions. 
America can remain America only 
through maintaining its hold on the 
minds and hearts of the great mass 
of the people. If they will not be 
Americans of their own free will, we 
can not make them so by proscrip- 
tions and penalties. 


The Housing Problem 
—Ethics or Economics? 


Snore has been rushed through 

the New York Legislature a 
batch of bills designed to protect ten- 
ants in New York City against the 
hardships of an extraordinary situa- 
tion, and to restrict the gains of 
“profiteering” landlords. A number 
of the bills relate to details of the 
relation between landlord and ten- 
ant, especially as affecting the pro- 
cedure of dispossession. The most 
notable of the measures, however, is 
that which makes an advance of 
more than 25 per cent. over the pre- 
ceding year’s rent presumptive evi- 
dence of an unreasonable agree- 
ment, which the tenant may contest 
in the courts, the burden of proof 
resting on the landlord, so that the 
tenant may remain in possession on 
the old terms, subject to the risk of 
a judicial decision against him. It 
is not impossible that this law, if 
its constitutionality is sustained, 
will enable a considerable number of 
tenants to continue in occupation at 
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rents lower than those which their 
landlords are now demanding. It 
may further be conceded that, in 
view of the highly exceptional char- 
acter of the situation, such relief, 
however abnormal the method, is 
justified, provided that it does not 
carry with it evil consequences that 
outweigh whatever good it may ac- 
complish. But it is only too evi- 
dent that the Legislature acted in 
response to a wild rush of popular 
feeling, and without the slightest 
consideration of the larger aspects of 
the problem. 

Every man of sense must know 
that no artificial restraint upon the 
scale of rents can continue effective 
for any length of time if the pres- 
sure for housing, due to the scarcity 
of accommodations, continues un- 
abated. The reasons for that scar- 
city are of the most substantial 
possible kind. During the war there 
was an almost total stoppage of 
building. Since the close of the war 
there has been but an extremely 
slight resumption of operations, 
owing in part to labor troubles, but 
above all to the tremendous increase 
in the money cost of materials and 
labor. In the meanwhile there has 
been since the armistice a return of 
great numbers of men who had been 
away, and a large influx of new- 
comers. The supply of housing is 
hardly greater than it was three 
years ago, while the demand, both in 
point of numbers and of the money 
resources of the population, has been 
greatly augmented. 

Under the ordinary play of eco- 
nomic forces an article of prime 
necessity, when the supply is de- 
ficient, commands a price increased 
in a far greater ratio than the per- 
centage of deficiency would indicate. 
In the case of ordinary commodities, 
however, this increase of price acts 
as an immediate and powerful stim- 
ulus to production. Not so with 
houses. The keen demand which the 
exigency brings forth bears not 
directly upon houses, but upon hous- 
ing—i.e., the vccupancy, the rental, 
of houses. With no assurance that 
the high rents of to-day will continue 
for a long period of years, the in- 
ducement which high vents offer for 


the building of houses is compara- 
tively feeble. If the price of shoes 
is doubled, and the cost of making 
them is also doubled, that presents 
no difficulty to the producer, for he 
makes his complete turnover at once. 
But if rents are doubled and the cost 
of building houses is doubled, the 
builder has no assurance that he will 
come out square, so long as he has 
no strong reason to believe that the 
increased scale of rents will continue 
during something like the lifetime of 
the house. Accordingly, even if 
there were no legal restrictions on 
the scale of rents, uncertainty as to 
the future would act as a most 
powerful deterrent to building en- 
terprise. A Legislature soberly con- 
sidering the problem would see that 
its first duty was to provide encour- 
agement to building enterprise. 

What the New York Legislature 
has done is the diametrical opposite 
of this. The degree of discourage- 
ment which the new laws will create 
is not to be measured by the char- 
acter of their specific provisions, 
serious as those are. People think- 
ing of entering upon building enter- 
prises are put upon notice that any 
calculation they may make, based on 
the state of demand and supply, may 
be completely upset by some act of 
the Legislature whose nature it is 
quite impossible to predict. To add 
to the risks and uncertainties inher- 
ent in the situation this novel risk, 
of unforeseeable dimensions, is evi- 
dently to impede in a disastrous de- 
gree any prospects there may have 
been of a widespread resumption of 
building enterprise; and nothing 
short of such resumption can bring 
substantial relief to a housing situa- 
tion like that of New York. 

The failure of the Legislature to 
grasp the essentials of the subject 
was emphasized by the circum- 
stance that the one bill which did 
point toward the encouragement of 
building failed of passage—a bill 
exempting mortgages up to a mod- 
est amount from taxation. It should 
be understood, however, that such a 
measure, while good as far as it goes, 
can make but a slight impression on 
the situation. The difficulty of bor- 
rowing money is a somewhat impor- 


tant element in the case, but is very 
far from being the most important 
one. The great obstacle consists in 
the risk of the enterprise. To off- 
set this, measures far more effective 
are necessary than the relief of 
mortgages from taxation. Exemp- 
tion from taxation of the houses 
themselves, for a considerable term 
of years, would be a really powerful 
stimulus. If the Legislature had 
adopted strong measures of this na- 
ture, simultaneously with those de- 
signed to restrict increase of rent for 
present occupants, there would have 
been much more justification for the 
latter measures. 

A prime cause of the futility 
which marks our dealings with all 
this class of problems is the tend- 
ency, well-nigh universal, to expend 
upon invective and indignation the 
energy which ought to be concen- 
trated on sober thinking. With few 
exceptions, even the most level- 
headed of the daily newspapers con- 
centrate attention upon the “greed” 
of the landlords and the wickedness of 
the “profiteering” speculators, and 
have little thought left over to de- 
vote to the question of what can be 
done about the trouble. The land- 
lords may be greedy, the speculators 
may be profiteers, but why does not 
somebody else come to the rescue? 
Why are not the virtuous people, the 
people who are neither landlords nor 
speculators, the people who are con- 
tent with a moderate return on 
their investments, rushing into the 
breach? There is nothing to pre- 
vent hundreds of millions of dollars 
being put into the business of house 
building in New York. Yet nothing 
of the kind is going on. If wicked- 
ness alone is the cause of the high 
rents, righteousness plus money— 
and surely the combination must 
exist—ought to suffice to bring them 
down. Yet up they stay, and up 
there is every reason to expect them 
to stay, for aught that virtue shows 
any sign of doing to mend matters. 
It looks as though the rest of us 
wanted the landlords to be content 
with less than what the market 
would give them, but were quite un- 
willing to take any chances as to 
what the market would give us if we 
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built the houses which the people 
need. We are indulging in a lot of 
high ethics for the other man, but 
don’t care ourselves to act on any 
higher plane than that of ordinary 
economics. 


Justice and the Bonus 


it right to compel another person to do a 
disagreeable job for you and then hold him 
down to less compensation than you crammed 
into your pockets while he was away? Let 
those who are fighting the so-called “bonus” 
legislation face and answer this single ques- 
tion. To give a soldier $50 more for each 
month he was in service will not make him 
whole, and every one knows it. If we may 
not confiscate property without paying an 
owner its full value we certainly may not in 
justice confiscate men’s time without equal due 
compensation—New York Tribune. 


If the question of military service 
to the country is to be put on the 
basis of “justice,” as applied to the 
ordinary affairs of daily life, we 
must not only pay the proposed 
bonus for the “confiscation of men’s 
time,” but heavy damages for com- 
pulsory disturbance of their comfort, 
injury to their peace of mind, all the 
woes which they and their families 
suffered through the break-up of 
their relations. Mere compensation 
for loss of “time” is quite inadequate. 
The Tribune does not strengthen its 
case, but weakens it, by asserting 
that “to give a soldier $50 more for 
each month will not make him whole, 
and every one knows it.” That is 
true in many cases, and in many 
cases it is the opposite of the truth; 
but the more it is true, the more 
plain it is that the underlying prin- 
ciple is wrong, for upon that prin- 
ciple there is no limit whatever to 
what might be claimed in the name 
of “justice.” 

We put forth a mighty effort in 
the great war, but, in comparison 
with other great nations, our sac- 
rifices were trifling. If we had suf- 
fered as France did, through four 
years of desperate fighting, we 
should be having a list of three mil- 
lion men killed, perhaps six million 
seriously disabled, and many millions 
more who had served four years 
under the colors. To pay for these 
sacrifices, upon the principle that 
justice requires us really to make 
“due compensation,” would require 
an inconceivable sum of money; and 


even if the “due compensation” were 
reckoned by the measure of the pro- 
posed bonus, it would run up to at 
least a hundred billion dollars. A 
pacifist might properly assert that 
any nation that goes to war is bound 
to burden itself with such an obliga- 
tion; in the mouth of anybody else it 
is an absurdity. 

The nation’s call upon its citizens 
for military service rests on grounds 
transcending those that regulate its 
claims in other matters. It must, in- 
deed, deal justly with all its citizens, 
in the sense of making favorites of 
no class and scapegoats of no class. 
The draft was conducted on this 
principle. Men of certain ages were 
called, those of other ages were not; 
and within the called ages selection 
was made by the impartial operation 
of chance. Some who stayed home 
have got rich—though it must not be 
forgotten that millions of those who 
stayed home got poor through the 
enormous advance in the cost of liv- 
ing. Some who went to the war 
were killed, some were disabled, 
most came home hale and hearty. 
What money compensation can equal- 
ize these fates? 

To take the chances of war is part 
of the citizen’s duty to the nation; 
to demand that these chances be 
taken is part of the country’s right 
to self-preservation. If she can not 
rightfully make that demand, she 
can not rightfully compel military 
service at all; for surely of those 
who went to the war there are hun- 
dreds of thousands who would not 
have gone for any money considera- 
tion whatsoever, though they went 
gladly for love of their country. 
Plausible as the Tribune’s argument 
may seem to some, the truth is that 
the proposed bonus is far more de- 
fensible without it than with it. 
For a bonus, pure and simple, some- 
thing might be said, but the principle 
of “due compensation” must be re- 
jected outright. It runs counter to 
the very essence of the principle upon 
which the country’s right to call 
on its citizens for military service 
rests, and the logical consequence of 
its acceptance would be nothing less 
than the paralysis of the nation in 
time of danger. 


Ousting the Sultan 


N the conflict between the ad- 
vocates and the opponents of the 
Sultan’s expulsion from Europe, 
sentiment is pitted against practical 
politics, the romantic against the 
realistic spirit. The creator of fic- 
tion who gives to avenging justice 
the last word in his story finds a re- 
ward for that departure from. the 
probable in the approval of the 
majority of readers. So when there 
is a chance of seeing poetic justice 
done in this shocking reality of ours, 
weighty arguments must be adduced 
by those who would hinder it from 
taking effect. For little less than 
five hundred years the intruder from 
Asia has resided in the great city 
which was the cradle of European 
art and culture. The spirit of the 
place had left him untouched; not 
even a veneer of western civilization 
would stick on his nature. He has 
remained the Asiatic despot, blast- 
ing the prosperity of the lands un- 
der his rule, and since, under the 
tuition of his German master, he 
learned to foster the ideal of racial 
expansion he seeks to realize it in 
true Asiatic fashion by the wholesale 
massacre of all his Greek and 
Armenian subjects. An accomplice 
of his master in the great war, he 
shared in his downfall, and now that 
the cruel despot has been brought to 
his knees, who would not hail his 
ousting from Constantinople as a just 
punishment for his misrule and his 
many crimes, and a recovery by 
Europe of what she, on _ historical 
grounds, considers to be her own? 
Such is the reasoning of a large 
majority in all Christian countries, 
and Mr. Wilson’s recent note insisting 
that “the anomaly of the Turks in 
Europe should cease” gave clear and 
eloquent expression to their feelings. 
But the whole Turkish problem is a 
tangle of anomalies. We know from 
Professor D. B. Macdonald’s illum- 
inating article in last week’s issue of 
the Review that of the three large 
groups of Moslems concerned in this 
matter—the Turks, the Arabs, and 
the Indian Islamites—it is the Turks 
that would view their expulsion with 
comparative indifference, and the dis- 
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tant Moslems of India who would 
take it ill as an omen of the final 
decadence of Islam. The Sultan, con- 
sequently, has no better supporters of 
his continued residence at Constanti- 
nople than the very Mohammedans 
who, in loyalty to their British Em- 
peror, took up arms to help bring 
about his defeat. Mr. Wilson refuses 
to believe “that the feelings of the 
Mohammedan peoples, who not only 
witnessed the defeat of Turkish 
power without protest, but even mate- 
rially assisted in the defeat, will now 
so resent the expulsion of the Turkish 
Government as to make a complete re- 
versal of policy on the part of the 
Great Powers desirable or necessary.” 
With equal right one might meet this 
confession of disbelief with a credo 
quia absurdum. But those who dis- 
sent from him have more cogent 
arguments than a statement of their 
belief in such resentment. The All 
India Moslem League, uniting both 
Sunnites and Ghi’ites, has made a 
strong appeal on behalf of the Sultan, 
and the “Young” Mohammedan ele- 
ments in India form the nucleus of a 
systematic agitation against British 
rule for which the contemplated 
humiliation of the Caliph is excellent 
propaganda matter. 

President Wilson, indeed, in sup- 
port of his disbelief, refers to the 
active part which the Indian Mos- 
lems took in the Sultan’s defeat, 
he leaves out of account the dual na- 
ture of the ruler in Stamboul, which 
made it possible that, as subjects of 
the British Emperor, they fought 
against the Sultan of the Ottomans, 
for whom they have no special affec- 
tion, and that, as faithful Moslems, 
they now stand up for the Caliph and 
the seat of Islam, both objects of 
their devout worship. 

Neither can the objection to the 
Sultan’s expulsion be proved futile by 
arguing, as is often done, that the Al- 
lies were not prevented from throw- 
ing the Turks out of three holy places, 
Mecca, Medina, and Jerusalem, by any 
consideration for their sacredness. 
The sanctity of Constantinople, in 
the eyes of the Indian believers, is 
an attribute not inherent in the city 
itself, but dependent on the Caliph’s 
residence there. One must not, there- 


fore, equate the ousting of Turkish 
rule from the holy places in Arabia 
and Palestine with the expulsion of 
the Sultan from Constantinople. If 
the English, on occupying Mecca, had 
removed the Ka’ba to the British 
Museum, they would, in the opinion 
of Indian Moslems, have committed a 
sacrilege comparable to the contem- 
plated removal of the Caliph from the 
Seat of Islam. In the mere fact of 
the occupation of the city there is 
little that can offend the religious sus- 
ceptibilities of the believers. 

But whether sentiment or practical 
politics will turn the scale against or 
in favor of the Sultan, “no arrange- 
ment that is made can have any per- 
manency unless the vital interests of 
Russia in these problems are carefully 
provided for and protected, and un- 
less it is understood that Russia, when 
it has a Government recognized by 
the civilized world, may assert its 
right to be heard in regard to the de- 
cision now made.” We quote Mr. 
Wilson’s words with hearty approval. 
They are based on the assumption 
that, after the fall of the Soviet Gov- 
ernment, which the President ap- 
pears to take for granted, a new 
united Russia will arise, vital and 
strong enough to care for and insist 
on its right to have a voice in these 
decisions. The rulers of the present 
Russia, however, whose Government 
can not be recognized by the civilized 
world, are taking good care that, 
though their delegates are excluded 
from the council of the Entente dip- 
lomats, the discussions shall be 
ruled by fear of their power. It is 
not the pressure brought to bear on 
them by French capitalists, holders 
of Turkish bonds, that will save the 
Sultan. The British Government’s 
conversion to the French point of 
view is dictated by a genuine desire 
to placate England’s Moslem sub- 
jects, so as to deprive the Bolshevist 
agitation in India of fuel. We have, 
and shall shortly print, an article 
by Dr. Paul Rohrbach of Berlin, an 
authority on Eastern matters, from 
which our readers will see that Mr. 
Montagu’s fear lest Indian resent- 
ment over the Sultan’s expulsion 
should be exploited by Bolshevist 
firebrands is far from imaginary, 


and is not merely a pretext to be 
made serviceable to financial inter- 
ests of French and British capital- 
ists. Russia is actually asserting 
her right to have her interests re- 
garded in the decisions, but in a dif- 
ferent fashion from what Mr. Wil- 
son had in view. 

But it must be borne in mind that 
the sole object of the Bolsheviki’s in- 
terference in India is the overthrow 
of British rule, and they will not 


deem themselves frustrated if the . 


Entente’s clemency towards the Sul- 
tan should rob their emissaries of 
some of the fuel for the fire they are 
to fan. Other matter will be found 
by the firebrands to set India aflame. 
The danger can not be averted 
by leaving the Sultan unmolested. 
Though the English escape the blame 
of being enemies of the Caliph, they 
will still remain the suppressors of 
Asia, against whom Madam Bala- 
banova and her helpers can stir the 
hatred of the suppressed. Great 
Britain must maintain her colonial 
realm by other means than this 
roundabout way involving the per- 
petuation of an anomaly which is a 
disgrace to Europe. If she can not 
rely on her own prestige and the 
loyalty of the races under her rule, 
the makeshift arrangement with re- 
gard to Turkey can not save British 
India. It would seem to be a wiser, 
because a more self-reliant, policy 
for England to scorn the futile pro- 
tection which a conciliated Sultan 
might afford, and, trusting to her 
own resources, to help rid Europe of 
the intruder and render to Christen- 
dom the ancient city of Constantine. 
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Behind the Financing of China 


(IN FOUR PARTS—PART THREE) 

APAN’S repudiation of the Paris 

agreement of May, 1919, is not 
an exhibition of bad faith on the part 
of the Japanese Government. Her 
action—delaying the financial salvage 
of the Chinese Republic by interna- 
tional coéperation—evidences the dif- 
ference between the de jure govern- 
ment of a prime minister with his 
cabinet and the de facto star cham- 
ber body actually ruling from behind 
the Mikado’s throne. 

When the duly accredited Japanese 
delegates met the representatives of 
the United States, France, and Great 
Britain in a conference at Paris to 
settle the destinies of the Far East 
under the overwhelming shadow of 
the Peace Congress, Japan subscribed 
unreservedly to the _ preliminary 
agreement for a new China Consor- 
tium. This was a momentous step. 
It was a stroke of statesmanship 
which, if carried into effect with 
shrewd rapidity, might have re- 
dressed substantially the wrong just 
previously done to China in the abor- 
tive Shantung settlement. The four 
chief principles drafted for the 
guidance of the financial groups asso- 
ciated in the Consortium were as fol- 
lows: 

(a) That no country should attempt to culti- 
vate special spheres of influence; 

(b) That all existing options held by a 
member of any of the national groups should, 
so far as practicable, be turned into the con- 
sortium as a whole; 

(c) That the four banking groups of the 
countries in question should act in concert and 
in an effective partnership for the interests of 
China; and : 

(d) That the consortium’s operations should 
deal primarily with loans to the Chinese Re- 
public or to Provinces of the Republic, or with 
loans guaranteed or officially having to do with 
the Republic or its Provinces, and in each in- 


stance of a character sufficient to warrant a 
public issue. 


In other words, the edge was taken 
off individual financing which threat- 
ened China’s conquest by strategic 
railways and government - backed 
banks. The very first clause of this 
declaration of purposes was inspired 
by the United States in order to check 
effectively the recrudescence of the 
“spheres of influence” principle in 
Far Eastern diplomacy under the 
skilful manipulation of Japanese 


statesmen. The second was retroact- 
ive, striking at the concession 
gobbling carried on by Japanese in- 
terests under cover of the Great War, 
inasmuch as it laid the basis for the 
pooling of all options upon which 
“substantial progress” had not been 
made. The third, fully the equal of 
the initial provision in significance, 
would appear to have made joint ac- 
tion by the financial Powers obliga- 
tory; and the idea conveyed in “an 
effective partnership for the interests 
of China” was obviously the reassur- 
ing cry of the New Finance to those 
who professed to see in the Consor- 
tium a juggernaut of imperialism 
overriding Chinese independence. 
Finally, it was provided, largely in 
deference to Japanese susceptibilities, 
that the Consortium’s scope extended 
only to operations of a public charac- 
ter involving the financing of the Cen- 
tral Government or the provinces. 

Not only were these - desiderata 
agreed to by all the groups through 
their banking and diplomatic repre- 
sentatives, but the purport of this 
agreement was presented to the Gov- 
ernments concerned and approved by 
them. The first intimation that 
Japan would find it necessary to dis- 
sent from these cardinal principles 
came months after, when the full im- 
port of the agreement had been re- 
viewed by the real rulers of Japan. 
The veto, it is not without significance, 
originated with the Japanese War 
Office and those behind it who dictate 
the master-policy of the Mikado’s 
land. The reason quite frankly inti- 
mated was Japan’s “special position” 
in the East. 

Reduced to plain terms, this meant 
that the old guard in Japan retained 
their dominating control of Japanese 
destinies behind the screen of pseudo- 
liberalism of a Premier Hara and a 
Baron Uchida in the Foreign Office. 
These men were stalking-horses, 
political fictions if you like, behind 
which the old diplomacy of the War 
Office moved with no faltering steps 
in the advance on China. There 
would have to be a revision of Japan’s 
promises, so the fiat went forth to the 


Hara Cabinet, to maintain intact the 
“special position” which Japan’s de- 
vious statecraft had labored so indus- 
triously to build. Thus it was the 
irony of Japanese politics that the 
“liberal” Ministry itself was coerced 
into administering what the War Of- 
fice crowd hoped would be the coup 
de grace to the project the Cabinet 
had just underwritten. 

There is more than a difference 
over the interpretation of the Con- 
sortium between the inner and outer 
circles in Japan’s Government. In 
assenting to the financial arrange- 
ment of Paris, the Hara Ministry 
sincerely thought that the best inter- 
ests of the Mikado’s land were being 
conserved—that the old diplomacy 
would be Japan’s ruin in the East. 
The War Office, however, under the 
leadership of General Tanaka, saw 
no such need for a drastic re-align- 
ment of Japan’s policies. The Min- 
ister of War and his associates in the 
background were practical statesmen 
of the world. They thought ‘that 
when the flurry America was crea- 
ting over the financing of China 
should have passed, there would be 
little trouble in maintaining the old 
order in the East. They were also past 
masters in compromising a diplomatic 
proposal until it no longer endan- 
gered the jealously guarded “special 
position” of Japan. Indeed, this 
process of emasculation had been 
known to stalemate in the past diplo- 
matic games that threatened to em- 
barrass Japan—notably whenever the 
missionary instinct so pronounced in 
America’s temperament found its in- 
termittent expression in a fluctuating 
foreign policy. 

It is just possible that these hard- 
headed Japanese statesmen, who had 
none of the gilded altruism of youth 
in them, were not unmindful of an 
approaching Presidential election in 
the United States, a calculation which 
has been justified by the fate of the 
Peace Treaty in the Senate. Perhaps 
judicious handling could jockey the 
Consortium through 1921 with en- 
hanced prospects of its dissolution 
in the end. When we understand that 
Japan’s carefully builded primacy in 
the East is at stake, her past fruits 
threatened, and her freedom for ex- 
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pansion at the expense of her neigh- 
bors taken from her, why should not 
the inner circle behind the Mikado 
gamble yet once again? 

After all, these Japanese leaders, 
strangers to public emotions, could 
not be expected to abandon their 
handiwork of a generation so easily. 
They were asked to turn from the 
secure past of spheres of influence, 
railway politics, predatory finance, 
and all that has made for national 
aggrandizement to an uncharted fu- 
ture of international codperation for 
a dubious national benefit. Ever 
since the Anglo-Japanese Alliance in 
1902, they had made the recognition 
of Japan’s “special position” the goal. 
Her snarl in 1910 over our proposal 
for the “neutralization” of the 
Manchurian communications was 
prompted by an excess of confidence 
accumulated during the intervening 
years. The entrance of Japan into 
the Great War, and the subsequent 
diplomatic assault on China in 1915, 
were reaffirmations of this inverted 
Monroe Doctrine of Japan. The 
alliance which she consummated with 
Russia in 1916 was a partnership de- 
signed indubitably to codperate at 
China’s expense. Japan’s state high 
finance, giving her economic priority 
in China’s development, has become 
the trump card in the bargaining 
process to which Japanese statesmen 
have resorted in their efforts to 
defeat the Consortium. Linked to 
these loans are railroad rights dif- 
ferent from those of any other Power 
now concerned in China’s fate, be- 
cause in Japanese hands they mean 
the extension, in a monopolistic grip, 
of Japan’s extraterritorial jurisdic- 
tion over Manchuria, Mongolia, Shan- 
tung, and Fukien. This strong posi- 
tion was reinforced by the circle of 
treaties Japan made in 1917 with 
Italy, France, Russia, and Britain, as 
well as by the Japanese distortion of 
the Ishii-Lansing Agreement so as to 
make the United States inferentially 
a party to the underwriting of the 
“special position” doctrine in the 
Fast. 

The only hopeful aspect of this 
delicate situation which has arisen is 
that, while the Japanese War Office 
has dictated Japan’s course of action, 


a strong part of the Japanese people 
are becoming restive. 

The responsible business elements 
have their qualms about the “rail- 
and-iron” policy dominating the 
Japanese Government. They at least 
know Japan can not pit herself 
against the world. The United States, 
standing firm on the essentials of 


the Consortium, aligned France and 
Britain with us. Japan has been in- 
duced to reaffirm international joint 
action. But Japan’s familiar tactics 
of indirect obstruction remain a dan- 
gerous factor. Our State Depart- 
ment’s problem is to show the Japa- 
nese War Office that the game is up. 
CHARLES HODGES 


Helping the Reactionaries 


HERE can be no doubt about the 

reaction. It is here, and unless it 
overreaches itself, it is destined for a 
long stay. Its evidences are on 
every side. Nor as yet is there 
any sign of effective resistance. 
What it has already won is but 
a preparation for further advances. 
The editors of the Review will, of 
course, differ with me not only as to 
the reactionary character of certain 
measures and tendencies, but as to 
the extent of the reaction as a whole. 
They can hardly, however, reject the 
evidences of the general movement. 
This movement, true enough, is not 
all-inclusive; it does not carry every- 
thing with it in a tidal sweep; for 
along with much that is subversive 
of progress is to be found much that 
is hopeful and promising. But reac- 
tion is dominant, and its threat of 
further encroachments is menacing. 
To the dangers, perhaps diminishing, 
of the Bolshevism of the left are 
added the increasing dangers of the 
Bolshevism of the right. 

A strange sequence is this to the 
expectation of a new order which 
prevailed at the time of the armistice. 
The war had been waged to “make 
the world safe for democracy.” It 
had resulted in an overwhelming vic- 
tory. Everywhere, except among the 
extreme radicals and the extreme re- 
actionaries, the confident belief was 
held that the old world, with its bitter 
evils, had fallen asunder and that a 
new world of social justice was to be 
ushered in. Even the extreme radi- 
cals, though they scoffed at what they 
called the delusions of the moment, 
prophesied a new epoch. It was to 
come, they said, not in the ordinary 
course of events, but by a carefully 
planned revolution. By one means or 


another, according to the general be- 
lief, we were to have a new order. 

Well, in these United States there 
is no revolution and no sign of one. 
The embryo Lenins and Trotskys are 
mostly in jail or on their personally 
conducted tours abroad, while their 
American dupes or abettors, as the 
case may be, are slated for a bad 
time. Nor are the signs of a peace- 
fully evolved new order, then so 
promising, any longer visible. If, as 
Mr. Wiliam Allen White said, in Sep- 
tember, 1918, “capital is permanently 
hamstrung,” the fact but shows that 
this lively creature is able to get along 
very well without its Achilles tendons. 
If, as Mr. Charles M. Schwab then 
prophesied, only a short time would 
be needed to wipe out all “sharp dis- 
tinctions between rich and poor,’ it 
seems probable that the term “short 
time” will have to be interpreted, not 
according to the calendar, but accord- 
ing to the reckoning of a geologist. 
And if the President’s exhortation to 
all of us, a few months earlier, to 
“search our hearts through and 
through and make them ready for the 
birth of a new day,” is still to be fol- 
lowed, it would appear to demand an 
extended period of spiritual prepara- 
tion and of watchful waiting. Not 
only has the new day not arrived, but 
it shows no sail in the offing. A like- 
lier happening is the return of an 
older day. Reaction rules; it rules, 
moreover, not by usurpation, but by a 
franchise from the people. It finds 
easy the task of persuading the com- 
mon run of citizens that it is not the 
most evil in the world—that, in fact, 
in the present crisis, it is a refuge 
against an intolerable menace. 

Any propagandist of the left can 
tell you the causes of this great trans- 
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formation. He can recite a long list 
of governmental derelictions and 
capitalist aggressions which are re- 
sponsible. He can sum up all the 
contributing causes, near and remote 
—that is, all except the one proximate 
and dominate cause which, by reason 
of his closeness to it, escapes his 
notice. And that is the flood of revo- 
lutionist and pseudo-liberal- propa- 
ganda, inspired first by Germanophil 
opposition to the war and later by 
infatuation for the Lenin régime. 
This propaganda has enabled reac- 
tion to arm itself at all points and 
steadily to increase its hold. It has 
enabled the reactionary to identify 
social and political criticism with se- 
dition; the pettiest reform with the 
extremist overturn; direct legislation 
with direct action as equal subver- 
sions of government; the nationaliza- 
tion of railways with the nationaliza- 
tion of women; reformer, reconstruc- 
tionist, and revolutionist as common 
enemies of society. Of the two in- 
spirational sources the Lenin infatua- 
tion has, of course, produced the 
greater volume of most helpful 
propaganda. Mere wartime sedition 
could be, to the reactionaries, of only 
partial and transient benefit. It is 
Leninism that puts the game in their 
hands; that enables them to consoli- 
date their gains and to move forward 
along the whole line for new con- 
quests. For Leninism, with its viola- 
tion of the most primal right of 
human beings, is an evil that comes 
directly “home to men’s business and 
bosoms.” All except the fanatic and 
the sentimentalist can see and under- 
stand what it threatens. Even the 
downmost man, embittered by priva- 
tion, may regard it with scarcely less 
dread than does the comfortable 
bourgeois. Every gratulant utter- 
ance of the radical and pseudo-liberal 
press in behalf of this thing, every 
palliation or defense of Bolshevist 
tyranny, brigandage, and persecution, 
has served to increase the popular 
apprehension; and reaction, sharp- 
eyed and resourceful, has reaped the 
advantage. 

Through no power of their own, 
through no skill in mancuvring, 
through no measure of press control 
possible to them, could the reaction- 


aries have come unaided to their 
present position. The public in re- 
cent years had been anything but 
charitably disposed toward the seek- 
ers of privilege and the obstructors 
of democratic progress. The current 
of legislation had long been driving 
against their aims and interests. The 
vast majority of the votes cast in the 
Presidential election of 1912 was 
specifically and aggressively against 
them. The results of the 1916 elec- 
tion are a puzzle no man can ever 
read; but, at least, there is nothing in 
them to indicate a marked subsidence 
of popular resentment of reactionary 
designs. Only by generous and plen- 
tiful aid could reaction have come 
into its own. Without doubt there 
have been contributory causes. The 
muddling of the Administration in a 
score of vital matters, by lowering 
the morale of the people and weaken- 
ing its faith, has aided in the con- 
summation; and the prolonged wran- 
gle over the peace treaty has added 
something more. But all this might 
have happened with no serious effect 
on the general situation. It is Lenin- 
ism, with its propaganda of social 
chaos, which has given the reins to 
reaction. 

In so far as it has been able to do 
so, against the interference of the 
law, the outright Communist, I. W. 
W., and official Socialist press has 
steadily carried this propaganda to 
the factories and the fields. In the 
case of the Communists, the I. W. 
W.’s, and other extreme groups the 
plain intent has been the incitement 
of armed revolution. In the case of 
the party Socialists it has been to 
furnish the incitement and then let 
nature take her course, without ref- 
erence to any dogmatic interpreta- 
tions as to the best method. The 
ballot is good, they say in effect, but 
if events choose to move in a more 
violent way, who are we that we 
should interpose an objection? In 
its unbolshevized days the Socialist 
party was the first to condemn any 
propaganda which even implied the 
use of revolutionary force. In those 
times it would have furiously de- 
nounced these revolutionists as the 
tools of reaction, the betrayers of the 
working class, the Father Gapons 


who sought to lead their victims up 
against the rifles and machine guns 
of the Government, to be uselessly 
slaughtered. How often in the old 
days was that denunciation thun- 
dered from Socialist press and forum! 
But times change, and so do parties; 
the Bolshevik uprising showed an 
easier way of attaining a goal, and its 
influence has been to swing the So- 
cialist party more than half way over 
to the outright revolutionists. 

This Leninite propaganda of the 
extremist papers is not wholly their 
own. Much of it—in some issues 
most of it—is drawn from the pages 
of the so-called liberal journals of 
opinion. One who has followed the 
extremist papers for the last fourteen 
months can not have failed to be im- 
pressed with the number of columns 
credited to the New Republic, the 
Nation, and the Dial (the last-named 
now retired from the pro-Bolshevist 
field), and the additional credits oc- 
casionally given to the Survey and the 
World Tomorrow. One must further 
have been impressed with a sense 
that the stuff fitted well in its new 
setting. It may have been more pre- 
tentiously written, more sanctimoni- 
ously, or even more daringly and vio- 
lently written than the home-made 
stuff of the revolutionist editor. But 
in point of view and in general adapt- 
ability to the needs of revolutionism 
it harmonized admirably with the 
surrounding text. The readers of the 
stuff on its original appearance may 
have understood it in any way they 
pleased. To the revolutionist editor 
who copied it in enormous quantities 
it meant what he meant, and what his 
readers wanted it to mean. Those 
sophistical persons who, in defense 
of the pseudo-liberal press, draw sub- 
tle distinctions between the Leninism 
in these pretentiously intellectual 
journals and the Leninism in the 
rough-stuff revolutionist papers, are 
sufficiently answered by the fact that 
so much of the material does duty for 
both. Highbrow or lowbrow, far or 
near, the stuff is in substance of a 
kind. It may be differently trimmed 
up for different readers; and its ef- 
fect on the cloistered professor or on 
the naive seeker of “culture” may be 
different from its effect on the per- 
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spicacious “sab cat” or on his ecstatic 
ally, the parlor Bolshevist. But it 
differs little in essentials. In the 
high-class journals it takes the form 
of an arrogant outpouring of passion 
and prejudice loudly certified as 
judicial opinion; a studied distor- 
tion and suppression of inconvenient 
facts; a sweeping falseness of accusa- 
tion; a canting defense of tyranny 
and repression in the name of democ- 
racy and freedom; and a frequent 
implication, soft-pedalled or loud- 
pedalled as occasion prompts, of prob- 
able revolutionary uprisings. In the 
case of the rough-stuff papers it is 
much the same thing, though with 
less arrogance, less disingenuousness, 
and with a refreshing absence of 
cant. 

It is all so tragically stupid. Re- 
action, shrewd old reprobate, pre- 
tending to the keenest alarm, and 
calling, in the name of the high gods, 
on society to arm itself for defense, 
chuckles in his sleeve like a Roman 
soothsayer. For the time, at least, 
the battle is his. 

W. J. GHENT 


Poetry 
Tides 


We sat last night by the fire 
In the old room; 
She, with her work 
In her hands, 
I with the gray sock 
In mine. 
I was knitting; 
And the things that we said 
To each other, 
Of war, and its waste 
And its woe, 
And the talk 
Of books and of friends 
Was like the froth 
On the wave. 
For the tide of one’s being flowed on 
In thought— 
Of which speech 
Is but so fitful a sound. 

* * aa * * 
Poetry this may not be called, 
Yet—were it signed by the name 
Of one of the writers 
Called poets to-day— 
Would you not, reader, 
Give pennies of praise 
To buy a new leaf 
For the crown? 

S. N. 

Boston 


The Outlook in Germany 


UFFICIENTLY accurate accounts 

of the German revolution have 
been given in the daily press so that 
no detailed history of this totally un- 
expected reactionary coup d’état is 
necessary. The revolution never 
had any chance of permanence be- 
cause it was not supported by popu- 
lar reactionary leaders who might 
have carried the people with them. 
The new Government lasted a few 
days only because it was supported 
by certain troops and because its ad- 
vent was so unexpected that there 
was no organized opposition. But 
with the passing of the reactionary 
danger, due to the astonishingly 
unanimous stand of the people, has 
arisen the more serious menace of 
Red revolution. An estimate of this 
situation, because of its bearing on 
the immediate political and economic 
future of the world, should be of 
interest. 

The success or failure of a Com- 
munist revolution in Germany de- 
pends, for the moment at least, on 
the military. According to the terms 
of the Treaty of Versailles, the 
German army was to be reduced by 
March, 1920, to 100,000 men, but this 
stipulation was based on the theory 
that the Treaty would be ratified 
shortly after signature. As a mat- 
ter of fact, the Reichswehr, or ac- 
tive army, consists of about 300,000 
men, evenly distributed throughout 
the country. In addition, there 
are the Sicherheits-polizei — called 
“Noske’s Frogs” because of their 
green uniforms. These troops, 75,- 
000 in number, correspond roughly 
to American State troops. They 
have not yet been tested to any ex- 
tent but, as they were under the im- 
mediate orders of Noske, it can 
be taken for granted that their 
tendency would be _ conservative. 
Finally, there are the Einwohner- 
wehr, numbering perhaps 600,000. 
These forces are largely made up of 
returned soldiers. They are an en- 
tirely volunteer organization, formed 
to protect the home from violence 
and have been placed under the De- 
partment of the Interior in order to 


avoid an appearance of excessive 
militarism. It may be added that 
they exist contrary to the stipula- 
tions of the Treaty. 

It was obvious that on the at- 
titude of these troops, especially the 
Reichswehr, must depend the suc- 
cess or failure of the reactionary 


revolution. Almost immediately well , 


over half of the Reichswehr de- 
clared for the Ebert Government 
and, when lack of popular support 
for von Kapp became evident, the 
balance of the troops wavered, and 
turned in their allegiance completely 
to the Ebert Government when their 
old commander, von Luettwitz, re- 
signed as War Minister. The reac- 
tionary revolution was a dead issue. 
But has its failure strengthened the 
régime of the coalition parties? 

The Ebert Government was based 
on a compromise and suffers from 
the traditional weakness of a coali- 
tion that has no dominant leadership. 
It contains members of the moderate 
parties, which represent the major- 
ity of the German people, but these 
representatives recognize no leader 
and spend their time dickering over 
trivialities while vital questions are 
neglected because no one party is 
willing to adopt the programme of 
any other party. The Socialists are 
disaffected because the Government 
has not nationalized industry. The 
Democrats are unhappy because, in 
the face of economic disaster, and 
the prime necessity of resumption of 
trade, the Government has given 
way too much to Socialist pressure. 
The Centre is losing its hold on the 
peasant voters because of the Gov- 
ernment’s food regulations—paper 
regulations, to be sure, since no 
laws are efficiently carried into ef- 
fect, but none the less irritating. 
The result of this is that Germany 
has become more and more dis- 
gusted with a régime which ap- 
pears to accomplish little of impor- 
tance, which has supplied neither 
food nor work. In the meantime the 
two extremes have been active and 
the Government has been unable ef- 
fectually to control the propaganda 
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either of the Nationalists or of the 
Independent Socialists. The Na- 
tionalists, or reactionaries, practi- 
cally control the schools and the uni- 
versities. Their principles appeal 
to the enthusiasm of youth and they 
have tangible, easily understood 
ideals which strike the imagination. 
They have national heroes, like Hin- 
denburg, to set up as figureheads to 
worship—and youth is prone to 
hero-worship. They have inherited 
the science of organization. They 
make fun of the spineless Govern- 
ment of “King Ebert, the saddle- 
maker”’—and youth likes to laugh. 
The Independent Socialists, on the 
other hand, attack the Government 
more grimly. They call it capital- 
istic; they sneer at its inability to 
control the profiteers and enforce 
laws made for the benefit of work- 
ingmen. They fatten on hunger and 
high prices. And always they point 
toward Russia—the great new Rus- 
sia where the workingman is king, 
where the hated bourgeoisie has 
been hunted from its age-old posi- 
tion of cynical exploitation of the 
common man.. Above all, they point 
to the Russia with an abundance of 
grain that could pour across the 
German borders in a life-giving 
flood if only the German Govern- 
ment would think of the German 
people and make peace with the 
Soviet. Finally, both extremes agree 
in denunciation of the Treaty of 
Versailles and the subservience of 
the Ebert Government to the humil- 
iating dictates of the Entente. 

This is the dark side of the pic- 
ture, so far as the Ebert Govern- 
ment is concerned. The latent 
strength of the Government was 
proved by the unanimity with which 
the people turned to its support 
when von Kapp carried out his fool- 
ish coup d@’état. This was not a 
movement in support of the per- 
sonnel of the Government. It was 
rather a spontaneous negative to the 
threat to take away rights that had 
been acquired in the revolution of 
November, 1918. The Government 
had a great opportunity, and lost it 
through lack of any firm policy, 
through dallying with the issues 
presented, through failure to lead. 


The Government itself had called a 
general strike, had thereby pricked 
the von Kapp bubble, and had put 
into the hands of the extreme rad- 
icals a weapon which they lost no 
time in using to their own advan- 
tage. Demands were made on the 
Government and agreed to by the 
Government in a half-hearted fash- 
ion. Resignations were demanded 
and Noske, the really strong man in 
the Socialist Party, was forced to 
get out. The Government would not 
go far enough to make the inclusion 
of Independent Socialists possible. 
It went far enough, if its pledges are 
carried out, to make it subservient 
to the labor unions. It weakened its 
own personnel without gaining new 
adherents either through its weak 
concessions or through its wavering 
attempts at firmness. Throughout it 
acted so slowly, with such obvious 
hesitation, that it gave the leaders of 
the Communists plenty of time to or- 
ganize their military forces and 
perfect their plans of military ad- 
venture. 

It is hard to think a spineless gov- 
ernment capable of inspiring mili- 
tary forces, and if the Reichswehr 
stand firm against the Communists, 
it will not be through loyalty to 
Ebert but through loyalty to an ideal 
which the Government has not de- 
stroyed. Such loyalty can not be of 
long duration because enthusiasm 
demands a living embodiment of an 
ideal. President Wilson’s idealism 
appealed theoretically to the people 
of Europe but had no active force 
until those same people saw the 
President himself. There is in 
Germany no truly democratic leader 
with the power to come out in full 
view of the people and lead them into 
realization of the ideals which are 
latent in the hearts of those who 
have been freed from imperialism 
and shudder before the menace of a 
new autocracy. Therefore, it is 
fortunate that the Ebert Govern- 
ment has agreed, as one result of the 
reactionary revolution, to hold new 
elections in June. The troops and 
the people know that this Govern- 
ment is the only one which can in- 
sure a fair and full expression of 
the popular will. They know that 


an election under Communist con- 
trol would be as farcical as are the 
elections in Russia, and, since the 
time is short, they will probably sup- 
port the Government during the in- 
tervening months. 

Although the Communist move- 
ment in the industrial regions of the 
lower Rhine has collapsed like the 
reactionary movement, the recent 
revolution will leave its mark in 
one or two outstanding results. 
German opposition to fulfillment of 
the terms of the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles will stiffen. The press has 
been a unit in claiming the treaty as 
the real reason for the revolution. 
The Nationalists have much to say 
about “German honor”; the Inde- 
pendent Socialists have more to say 
about the burden placed by the 
treaty on the workingman. At 
first Germany trusted to the League 
of Nations to revise the treaty. 
When hope in the power of the 
League went a-glimmering, the na- 
tion adopted an attitude of passive 
resistance. Now it is hopeful of dis- 
sension among the Allies and of the 
growth of radicalism in Allied coun- 
tries; but in any case it fully intends 
to scrap the economic terms of the 
treaty. The second obvious result 
of the revolution will be a turning 
away from the West and toward the 
East. To the Nationalists, Russia is 
a prostrate nation to be exploited 
for Germany’s benefit. To the Inde- 
pendent Socialists, Russia is the 
hope of the workingman. The 
German Government can not put an 
end to the Communist revolt without 
making large concessions to the left, 
every concession being a step toward 
the Russian alliance. This is not 
opposed by the reactionaries because 
they believe themselves able, even- 
tually, to cope with Communism. 
They are autocrats by nature and by 
training and think that they know 
how to deal with a counter-autoc- 
racy. Ludendorff recently remarked 
that he should be quite as willing to 
work with the Communists as with 
the militarists for the defeat of the 
treaty. 

This, then, is what the German 
revolution means. It will immensely 
increase both the active and the 
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passive opposition to fulfillment of 
the treaty terms, although opposi- 
tion by force of arms appears un- 
likely unless a really Communistic 
government establishes itself. It 
will swing the German Government 
far to the left and will hasten an 
alliance, or at least close codperation 
with Soviet Russia. It has already 
retarded, and will slow down for a 
long time to come, the process of 
German recuperation. The duty of 
the Allies and of America would ap- 
pear to be to support the present 
German Government by every legit- 
imate means, because, in spite of its 
weakness, in spite of the concessions 
it has been forced to make, it re- 
mains the only bulwark against a 
radicalism that would almost cer- 
tainly develop into anarchy. The 
coming elections will determine the 
policy of Germany. They will in- 
dicate the true national sentiment 
only if the ballot is universal, secret, 
and exercised without intimidation. 
These things, at least, the present 
Government can guarantee. 
EXAMINER 


Correspondence 


High Praise for Senator 
Lodge 
To the Editors of THE REVIEW: 


I read with much interest your ex- 
cellent article in your issue of March 
27, entitled: “The Wreck of the 
Treaty.” In much that you say I con- 
cur; but it contains one sentence against 
which, as one of your readers, I want to 
enter an earnest protest. After justly 
criticizing President Wilson’s course in 
the treaty controversy, you say: 

We do not by any means wish to absolve 
others of their share of the blame. Senator 
Lodge has shown himself neither a large- 
minded statesman nor a competent party 
leader and he has given countenance to 
many abominable moves in the game. 

This would be more convincing if you 
had given any specifications for so 
severe a criticism of one of the most 
experienced and scholarly statesmen now 
in the public life of this country. In 
my judgment, this criticism is without 
justification. I think you have uncon- 
sciously fallen into the error of so many 
judges who feel that they give an im- 
pression of great fairness by distribut- 
ing the praise or the blame. In many 
law cases there is much to be said on 
both sides, and the judgment of the 


Court carries wider conviction because it 
fairly measures the pros and cons. But 
it is a weakness of some judges that, in 
cases where one side or the other is ever- 
lastingly right or wrong, their attempt 
to be judicial results in an opinion which, 
either praising or blaming both sides, 
compromises the issue involved by deny- 
ing full credit to one side or withholding 
full discredit from the other. Such an 
issue, in my opinion, was the momentous 
controversy just closed in the United 
States Senate. 

It involved two issues of transcendent 
importance. 

The first was our form of government; 
for if Mr. Wilson had crowded down the 
throats of the American people his 
League of Nations, whatever its merits 
might otherwise have been, by an un- 
constitutional expedient, whereby it was 
sought to coerce the Senate into the ac- 
ceptance of the League, it might have 
meant the destruction of one of the most 
salutary features of our Constitution, 
which divides the power over the foreign 
relations of this Government between the 
President and the Senate. It will be an 
unhappy day for America when its 
destiny in international relations is con- 
trolled by one man, and Mr. Wilson’s 
course in withholding information from 
the Senate and in interweaving the 
League with the treaty, in order to com- 
pel the acceptance of the former, almost 
amounted to a coup d’état. 

The second issue was the grave ques- 
tion whether America should become a 
member of a foreign Council sitting in 
Geneva, which could compromise its sov- 
ereign powers and fatally entangle it in 
the local politics of Europe and Asia. 
This meant in any form an abandon- 
ment of the great and noble tradition to 
which this country had hitherto been 
faithful and under which it had grown 
surpassingly great. It was not a ques- 
tion of isolation, but of independence. 

The burden of this terrific struggle fell 
upon Senator Lodge. No leader of our 
time since Abraham Lincoln has had a 
graver responsibility. His party was 
divided into three factions—the so-called 
“irreconcilables,” the “strong reserva- 
tionists,” and the “mild reservationists.” 
He owed it to his party and to his coun- 
try to keep these interests together, so 
far as possible, without sacrificing prin- 
ciple or the great purpose of defeating 
the President’s coup d’état. It was not 
an easy task. From last July, when the 
President submitted the treaty to the 
Senate, until the present month, Senator 
Lodge gave his time and energy to as dif- 
ficult a task as any leader in Congress 
ever assumed. I did not share his view 
that this country could accept even 
honorary membership in the so-called 
“League of Nations’—which is not a 
league of nations at all, but an offensive 
and defensive alliance masquerading un- 


der the form of a league of nations. I 
believed that any participation in a so- 
called “League” which challenges the 
basic principle of the equality of sov- 
ereign nations would have been a mistake 
and a dangerous mistake; for if this 
country had become a member of the so- 
called League, even with the protective 
reservations, President Wilson, acting 
through his representative at Geneva, 
could have continued his fatal implica- 
tion of this country in the local quarrels 
of Europe and thus completed the work 
of destroying the good-will which, at one 
time, all our Allies had for us in such , 
generous abundance. 

Senator Lodge, however, was obliged 
to reckon with the conflicting views of 
his own party in the Senate, and, as the 
responsible leader, take the middle 
course. He did so with such extraordi- 
nary ability that not only was the inde- 
pendence of America saved and the 
burden of defeating the treaty put upon 
the President—where it belonged—but 
he kept his party together and won the 
support of nearly one-half of the Ad- 
ministration forces. The fight, so far as 
it was one of personalities, was largely a 
great struggle between Lodge and Wilson 
—and Lodge won a complete victory. 

I can not recall that a greater triumph 
has been won for America since the 
Civil War, and I do not recall that, in 
the long and acute controversy, Senator 
Lodge ever said an unworthy word or 
did an unworthy act. Throughout the 
whole bitter dispute he was the gentle- 
man, the scholar, and the statesman. His 
great speech on the League recalled the 
best traditions of the Senate. 

I wish heartily that he were a younger 
man; for, in my judgment, he would be 
the ideal candidate to succeed President 
Wilson. But the immense burdens of the 
most difficult office in the world must of 
necessity devolve upon a younger man. 
But it would be a calamity to the coun- 
try if the next President of the United 
States did not have in some capacity, 
either in the Senate or Cabinet, the great 
ability and exceptional talent for leader- 
ship that Senator Lodge has shown in 
this great controversy. 

Under these circumstances, it does 
seem to me unjust for the Review to ap- 
portion the blame for the defeat of the 
treaty between President Wilson and 
Senator Lodge. Did Lodge construct an 
indefensible League, which, as stated, 
contradicts the basic principle of the 
equality of sovereign nations? Did he 
interweave it with the treaty so that the 
treaty could not be ratified without the 
acceptance of a misnamed League which 
would have fatally compromised the sov- 
ereignty and independence of the United 
States? Did he show any indisposi- 


tion to accept the treaty—and even 
the League—if such independence were 
measurably preserved? 
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It may be that we live too near these 
great events to estimate them properly; 
but I venture the suggestion that a 
future generation, looking back upon the 
great controversy in the perspective of a 
half century, will say that Senator Lodge 
rendered as great a service to his coun- 
try as did his great predecessor as the 
representative of Massachusetts—Daniel 
Webster—when he defended the integ- 
rity of the Union against the assault of 
Senator Hayne. 

This, at least, is my view; and I ven- 
ture to state it, not without full recog- 
nition that the editors of the Review are 
equally sincere in their conviction. 

JAMES M. BECK 

New York, April 2 


Clemenceau and the Left 
Bank 


To the Editors of THE REVIEW: 


An editorial paragraph in the Review 
of March 27 courteously expresses some 
doubt about the correctness of a remark 
of mine that M. Clemenceau, until the 
special treaties with England and the 
United States were proposed, seemed to 
have fought with all his skill, resource- 
fulness, and pertinacity for the separa- 
tion of the left bank of the Rhine from 
the German Empire. You quote a state- 
ment of M. Stéphane Lauzanne, to the 
effect that M. Clemenceau and the ma- 
jority of the French delegation were op- 
posed to this programme, of which Presi- 
dent Poincaré and Marshal Foch were 
the principal sponsors. M. Lauzanne is 
doubtless in a position to know whereof 
he speaks. Nevertheless, it is a matter 
of official record that the French Gov- 
ernment and the French delegation in- 
sisted, until the middle of March, upon 
the adoption of the Rhine as “the west- 
ern boundary of Germany.” And M. 
Clemenceau was the head of the Gov- 
ernment and the spokesman of the dele- 
gation. I translate from the report 
presented by M. Louis Barthou on be- 
half of the Commission de la Paix of the 
Chamber of Deputies: 

The views of Marshal Foch were adopted 
. .. by the Government, whose memorandum 
of February 25 defined its opinion with a 
clarity, force, and authority which give a his- 
toric value to the document. Its title expresses 
its object: Mémoire du gouvernement francais 
sur la fixation au Rhin de la frontiére occiden- 
tale de l’Allemagne et lVoccupation interalliée 
des ponts du fleuve. The agreement upon 
these points between the Government and Mar- 
shal Foch continued up to the moment when, 
on March 14, negotiations with the Allies de- 
termined the Government to accept another 
system. of guarantees [i.e., the treaties with 
England and the United States]. 

This evidence appears to me to render 
untenable the assertion that M. Clemen- 
ceau did not vigorously support in the 
Peace Conference the demand for the 
separation of the territory on the left 


bank of the Rhine. Either M. Lauzanne’s 
statement is incorrect, or—which is more 
probable—it refers, not to the period to 
which the remark quoted from me ex- 
pressly referred, but to the period sub- 
sequent to the proposal of the “other 
system of guarantees.” In the latter 
case there is no conflict between M. 
Lauzanne’s statement and mine; while 
your editorial paragraph, through a fail- 
ure to distinguish the periods before and 
after March 14, would seem likely to 
give the reader the erroneous impression 
that M. Clemenceau was from the first, 
and irrespective of the alternative guar- 
antees, opposed to the demand for separa- 
tion. It is true, and is frankly men- 
tioned in the official document I have 
above cited, that after the French Gov- 
ernment had accepted the Anglo-French 
and Franco-American treaties as a sub- 
stitute, Marshal Foch continued to favor, 
and to agitate for, his original pro- 
gramme. 

It is also true—to pass from past his- 
tory to present politics—that if the latter 
treaty is not ratified by the Senate of the 
United States, the existing French Gov- 
ernment may be expected to demand the 
other alternative, or at the least, to insist 
upon the indefinite prolongation of the 
military occupation of the left bank and 
of the bridgeheads. Such a policy on 
the part of the French, though it may 
seem to them necessary for their mili- 
tary security, would be absolutely inde- 
fensible from the point of view of the 
armistice agreement, and would be 
fraught with grave peril to France and 
to Europe. It lies within the power of 
the Senate to avert that peril and at the 
same time to exorcise from the French 
mind that obsessing fear of another Ger- 
man invasion which disturbs their politi- 
cal judgment and deflects their foreign 
policy into courses dangerous alike to 
themselves and to others. Either the de- 
fensive treaty with France is a superflous 
precaution against future German inva- 
sion, in which case there can be no harm 
in ratification, or else, as most of the 
French people seem to believe, it is a 
needed precaution, in which case there is 
imperative reason for ratification. That 
ratification would have, in any case, an 
incalculably steadying and tranquillizing 
effect upon the general European situa- 
tion seems beyond question. 

ARTHUR O. LOVEJOY 

Baltimore, Md., March 27 


[We can assure Professor Lovejoy that 
Stéphane Lauzanne’s statement clearly 
refers to the period antecedent, not sub- 
sequent, to the proposal of the “other 
system of guarantees.” The conversion 
of Tardieu, according to him, took place 
before Wilson and Lloyd George, in the 
beginning of March, offered the solution 
which the French Government accepted. 
Lauzanne’s disclosures, we admit, seem 


to clash with the report presented by M. 
Barthou from which Professor Lovejoy 
quotes. However, that document speaks 
of an “agreement upon these points be- 
tween the Government and Marshal 
Foch,” and although M. Clemenceau was 
both the head of the Government and 
the spokesman of the delegation, it does 
not necessarily follow that his views 
turned the scale in the decisions of either 
body. In the French Cabinet the ma- 
jority, evidently, did not share that mod- 
erate view of which M. Lauzanne asserts 
him to have been an advocate in the 
peace delegation.—Eds. THE REVIEW. | 


Cana Constitutional Amend- 
ment be Unconstitutional? 


To the Editors of THE REVIEW: 


The first ten amendments were placed 
in the Constitution to satisfy dissenting 
States like Rhode Island, as the Con- 
gressional resolution submitting them 
for ratification shows upon its face. 
They all, including the Tenth, were 
limitations upon Federal power for the 
protection of individual rights, either 
directly or through the States by the 
application of the home-rule principle 
of the Tenth Amendment. 

The Eleventh protected the States 
against suit in the Federal courts. 

The Twelfth changed the machinery 
for electing the President and in no 
way affected State power. 

The Thirteenth, Fourteenth and Fif- 
teenth were products of revolution; 
adopted in form as Constitutional amend- 
ments, they were in fact terms of peace 
and conditions of reconstruction imposed 
upon the States in rebellion by force of 
arms. 

The Thirteenth recognized the existing 
fact of the abolition of slavery which 
the triumph of the Northern arms had 
already achieved. In itself it effected 
nothing new. The police power of the 
States over the institution of slavery, to 
which its terms referred, was already 
non-existent. 

The Fourteenth Amendment placed 
certain disabilities upon ex-Confederates 
and provided for a change in the Con- 
gressional representation of the States 
in rebellion whereby, as a term of recon- 
struction and re-admission, the negro 
population was to count in full instead of 
three-fifths, as formerly, subject to de- 
crease in representation for disfranchise- 
ment. 

The remainder consisted of the Freed- 
man’s Bill of Civil Rights. It simply 
extended for the benefit of the colored 
man, as against the States, guarantees 
of individual liberty and property rights 
taken almost verbatim from the original 
Bill of Rights. 

This Amendment neither invaded State 
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power nor transferred it to the Federal 
Government. 

The Fifteenth Amendment related 
solely to suffrage—suffrage, however, 
which by the fiat of the military recon- 
struction Governments had already been 
conferred upon the negro. Consequently 
it made no new voters, as does the pro- 
posed Nineteenth Amendment. 

The States in rebellion, as a condition 
to their re-admission with full sov- 
ereignty and Congressional representa- 
tion, were required to record their af- 
firmative assent and formal ratification 
of the three war amendments, as these 
are, therefore, appropriately called. 

Without such assent and ratification by 
the rebelling States, the necessary three- 
fourths vote for a Constitutional Amend- 
ment could not have been recorded, at 
least for the Fifteenth, if not for the 
Fourteenth also. 

The Sixteenth Amendment, dealing 
with the income tax, re-asserted a Fed- 
eral right (then in temporary abeyance) 
existing from the foundation of the Gov- 
ernment and not affecting State power. 

The Seventeenth Amendment merely 
changed the form of choosing United 
States Senators, requiring their popular 
election. It diminished in no way the 
States’ power over such elections, the 
regulation of which had always been 
ultimately Federal. 

In the strictly historical sense, then, 
it can be truthfully said that the Eight- 
eenth Amendment is the first attempt by 
means of a Federal amendment to limit 
an existing State power reserved by the 
Tenth Article of the Bill of Rights, or to 
transfer the same to the Federal Gov- 
ernment, or to infringe an individual 
right protected by our Home Rule plan. 

Whether in the light of a perpetual 
union of equally perpetual States that 
can be legally done is the question the 
Supreme Court must determine; whether 
the perpetual scheme of our Government 
contemplated the right of the citizen of 
Nevada, 3,000 miles away, along with 
85 other States of varying distance, to 
legislate upon the dining tables and per- 
sonal morals of a citizen of Rhode Island 
or to prescribe by perpetual mandate 
the conditions of suffrage in South Caro- 
lina. 

Our form of government contemplates 
regulation of our intimate personal and 
local affairs by a responsible political 
agency—the State Legislature—within 
reasonable reach of the anger of an out- 
raged people. It contemplates govern- 
ment in such intimate personal affairs 
by those whom we can punish and reward 
by our votes; who must look us in the 
eye and be subject to social ostracism 
and the door of fellowship being closed 
in their faces, if by their legislation they 
have committed an act of tyranny upon 
their fellows, their neighbors. 

That is the philosophy of the Home 


Rule plan of the Constitution of the 
United States. That is the cornerstone 
without which it falls. 

That and that alone is States Rights 
and local self-government. 


If that right is invaded, whether in 
the form of a Constitutional Amendment 
or not, it can only be protected by a 
decree of the Supreme Court. 

If these amendments can be legally 
enacted, all our liberties can be taken 
from us by irresponsible, long-distance 
political action. The entire Bill of 
Rights, including its Tenth Article, can 
be wiped away by this new legislative 
process. 

Jefferson said that the Bill of Rights 
was the one essential part of the Con- 
stitution. 


The people of this nation have no right 
to destroy their form of Government 
except by actual physical revolution. 

If the entire Bill of Rights should be 
held to be indestructible and beyond the 
reach of amendment, this would not in- 
volve a rigid Constitution, but merely a 
permanent protection to the individual 
in his person and property, of his right 
to government by his neighbors in all 
things intimate, personal, and local. 

It is plainly as much the duty of the 
court to preserve the States as inde- 
structible political units for local pur- 
poses as it is its duty to preserve their 
indestructible union for Federal pur- 
poses, and to declare ultra vires a meas- 
ure of direct legislation presented in the 
disguise of a Federal amendment, if it 
wholly or partly destroys the States. 

The limitation upon power is as clear 
as in the ordinary case of an unconsti- 
tutional statute. 


The matter, therefore, is clearly jus- 
ticiable. It begs the question to say that, 
under our dual form of government, 
there is no such thing as an unconstitu- 
tional Constitutional Amendment. This 
at first blush might seem to be the case. 
But when such proposed amendment 
destroys the Federal form of our Govern- 
ment, in whole or in part, or its method 
of adoption violates the letter of many 
of the individual State Constitutions, 
whose legislatures attempted to ratify, 
there must be judicial power to declare 
such amendment void and such ratifica- 
tion illegal. 


Otherwise, it must be held that we can 
commit governmental suicide, without an 
actual physical revolution, by simply in- 
voking the forms of the amending clause. 

These amendments establish iron rules, 
which are practically permanent, and 
which the people of no State can here- 
after change by any action of their own. 

Both the Eighteenth Amendment and 
the proposed Nineteenth destroy funda- 
mental State powers. Both impose by 
force a distasteful policy upon the people 
of unwilling sections. The people of 


four States are coerced by the former, 
and of nine or ten by the latter. 

If 36 States finally ratify the Nine- 
teenth Amendment, if the question of 
legality is held not to be justiciable, or 
if the Supreme Court, in its wisdom, 
feels it must sustain them as legal acts 
of government, then a revolution has 
happened, not only in our form of gov- 
ernment, but in our political thought, 
which foredooms our continued existence 
as an indestructible union of indestructi- 
ble States—a Federal Republic under 
whose home-rule plan we have become 
great and until now remained free. 

It will doubtless be admitted as a 
legal proposition that it would be wltra 
vires—and within the power of the Su- 
preme Court to so declare—for two- 
thirds of a quorum of Congress, backed 
by 36 State Legislatures, to impose upon 
the people of 12 dissenting States the 
so-called nationalization of women; to 
establish polygamy; to cede all State 
power; to abolish property; to prescribe 
a particular religion, or to set up a mon- 
archy in place of our Federal Union. 

Yet if the question of the power to 
pass the so-called Eighteenth and Nine- 
teenth Amendments is not a subject for 
judicial determination, neither could the 
Supreme Court declare any such acts 
void in law, provided they were clothed 
in the prescribed form of, and adopted 
as, constitutional Amendments. 

As long as we remain the United States 
of America that can not be. 

GEORGE STEWART BROWN 

New York, March 30 


Intermolecular Space and 
the Spirit 


To the Editors of THE REVIEW: 

I have just read Professor Jastrow’s 
excellent analysis of “The Case of Sir 
Oliver Lodge” in the Review. I am not 
a believer in “spiritism,” though a 
very able “medium” gave me private 
daylight séances with remarkable mani- 
festations. On one occasion a scientific 
skeptic of note observed the séance freely 
from an adjoining room—after which we 
changed places, and I, too, could not dis- 
cover fraud. Yet I was not convinced. 

There is, however, one entirely sci- 
entific argument in favor of the “pos- 
sibility” of the “astral body,” which to 
my mind is unanswerable, and on the 
strength of which I have frequently con- 
soled sadly afflicted mourners who came 
to ask my opinion of spiritualism. This 
is the well-known acceptance of the “in- 
termolecular space,” the argument being 
that the molecules of the body might 
“collapse” in death, leaving the inter- 
molecular space of the body “charged” 
with “atomic activity.”” and—for a time— 
as a personal entity. 

EMILE BERLINER 

Washington, D. C., March 12 
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Problems of Labor and Capital 


Employers’ Associations 


[This is the first of a series of articles, 
which will appear in the Review in successive 
weeks, by Mr. Morris L. Ernst, a member of 
the New York Bar, who has long given special 
attention to many aspects of the labor question, 
and especially to the relations between em- 
ployers and employed. Mr. Ernst was for sev- 
eral years engaged in manufacturing business 
as joint proprietor of a plant and afterwards 
managed a large retail establishment in New 
York City. The law firm of which he is a 
member is in the peculiar position of repre- 
senting both employers’ associations and labor 
unions, in various lines. Mr. Ernst is now 
chairman of the New York City Club’s com- 
mittee on legislation. For several years pre- 
ceding his selection for this post he was chair- 
man of the City Club committees on State 
Employment Bureaus, Farm Colonies for 
Vagrants, and Industrial Relations. During 
the war, as a “dollar-a-year man,” he acted as 
Assistant Labor Expert to the Shipping 
Board.] 


HORTLY after Mr. Wilson was elected 
President for the first time, he 
wrote to the Federal Trade Commission 
requesting it to make a study of trade as- 
sociations throughout the United States. 
Nowhere is there greater need of such 
investigation and of the clearer definition 
that may be expected to result from it. 
In most industries associations of em- 
ployers are a sporadic growth, summoned 
into existence to meet the threats either 
of labor or of legislation, and their mem- 
bership, in consequence, is often hastily 
and illogically made up. Yet until the 
associations of employers are as highly 
developed as the trade unions, and their 
jurisdiction as clearly defined, peaceful 
and lasting settlements in labor disputes 
can not be hoped for. 

An illustration of the present difficulty 
very quickly made itself manifest to the 
men and women who were called upon 
to assist in a proposed settlement of the 
laundry strike in the City of New York 
in the latter part of 1919; they realized 
at once that, whereas there was supposed 
to be a strike in one industry, in reality 
there were strikes in three separate in- 
dustries. Even a cursory study showed 
that the steam laundry, bundle laundry, 
and hand laundry trades must each one 
be treated separately in the adjustment 
of conditions of employment, although 
the employers engaged in all three of 
these businesses, commonly known as the 
laundry business, had illogically com- 
bined into one association. As soon as a 
strike developed, the employers in these 
various laundry industries realized that 
their interests were not in common, and 
even if the employers had remained in 
one association a lasting settlement would 
have been impossible because the condi- 
tions of employment were in no way simi- 
lar among them, and the employees were 
not interchangeable. 


Employers’ associations have, indeed, 
very generally been born out of a need 
for united action in matters other than 
labor, for exchange of credit informa- 
tion, or for proper representation in 
legislative chambers. In the textile and 
garment trades, it has taken years to 
develop associations of employers on the 
basis of similarity in the type of per- 
sons employed. The retail furniture 
trade was organized for credit purposes 
years before it was put on a basis which 
enabled it to deal with labor problems. 
In the jewelry industry, until recently, 
there were separate associations of plati- 
num-smiths and goldsmiths. Although 
employees are not interchangeable, that 
is, a worker on cheap gold jewelry can not 
take a position in a platinum-smith shop, 
nor would a worker on platinum be satis- 
fied with the pay of a worker on gold, 
the amalgamation was inevitable be- 
cause the labor unions covered the entire 
industry engaged in the manufacture of 
jewelry. A form of organization, how- 
ever, which is to make possible lasting 
industrial peace must be on a basis of 
type of labor employed and not on the 
basis of the name commonly applied to 
the product; otherwise parties to the con- 
flict will discover conflicting interests 
within their own ranks, and those who 
do finally come to an agreement may be 
so far from numerically representative 
that no solution they arrive at will long 
continue to be held satisfactory. 

This desirable symmetry of organiza- 
tion is sometimes easy, and sometimes 
very difficult, to accomplish. The more 
skilled the trades, the simpler it be- 
comes to consolidate into a single em- 
ployers’ association all the plants em- 
ploying such workmen. Conversely, the 
unions of office-help will always be handi- 
capped by the almost impossible task of 
gathering into one assocation all the em- 
ployers of office help. Even employees, 
who have advanced much further than 
employers toward proper organizations, 
meet with difficulties arising from over- 
lapping jurisdictions. The Teamsters and 
Chauffeurs Unions, for example, can 
never reach lasting agreements with em- 
ployers in the retail furniture trade until 
the unions include in their membership 
the teamsters and chauffeurs working for 
furniture departments of department 
stores, piano manufacturers, warehouses, 
and others employing similar labor. Un- 
less agreements between chauffeurs and 
employers extend to nearly all employers 
of such chauffeurs, competition will 
destroy their effectiveness. 

In its important investigation, there- 
fore, the Federal Trade Commission, and 


any State boards or agencies having 
similar powers, should receive the hearty 
coéperation of organizations such as the 
Merchants Associations and Chambers of 
Commerce of the larger cities. But un- 
fortunately such organizations are com- 
posed of individual merchants, who so 
far as they represent anything as a 
whole, represent capital as a whole. Real 
progress is not to be made in that way. 
It is surprising that the Merchants Asso- 
ciation of the City of New York, for 
example, has not organized in the form 
of a subsidiary council a group consist- 
ing of the official representatives of all 
of the different trade associations in the 
City of New York. Not only would the 
formation of such a council clarify to 
some extent the present confused juris- 
dictions of the various employers’ asso- 
ciations, but in the event of conflicting 
interests between industries there would 
exist a forum for proper discussion. 
Another problem which is related to 
the question of the definition of jurisdic- 
tions is the matter of competition as 
affected by different standards adopted 
in various competing communities in 
regard to labor conditions. Employers 
in one city, presented with demands from 
their workmen for increased pay or 
shorter hours, hesitate, and with consid- 
erable justice, to accede to such demands 
because the granting of them would place 
the manufacturer of that district under 
a competitive disadvantage in relation to 
other markets. The demand of the Up- 
holsterers Unions of New York City for 
a forty-four-hour week with a dollar per 
hour minimum wage was presented at a 
time when practically every other com- 
petitive manufacturing market, such as 
Grand Rapids, Binghamton, Chicago, and 
Medina, was working under a forty- 
eight-hour week and no hourly minimum. 
In a proper organization of employers’ 
associations on national lines also lies 
greater success for the legitimate aims 
of organized labor. Several industries, 
it must be admitted, have developed their 
organizations of employers and trades 
unions along analogous local, State, and 
even national lines. In the building and 
printing trades great strides have 
already been made. The tentative report 
issued by the President’s Second Indus- 
trial Conference also has in mind the es- 
tablishment of district boards which 
would be cognizant of the fact that con- 
ditions of employment, in so far as they 
affect cost of production, must be estab- 
lished on more than a purely local basis. 
What is needed can come only gradu- 
ally. Already the continued successful 
operation of “impartial chairmen” in cer- 
tain trades is a striking token of clearly 
defined and comprehensive organization 
on the part of employers. Thereunder, 
employers have obtained industrial peace, 
and labor has been able to speak clearly. 
Morris L. ERNST 
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Book Reviews 
A Sheaf of Verse 


Tue Cops_er OF WILLow StreEET. By George 
O’Neil. New York: Boni and Liveright. 

Tue Pursuit oF Happiness. By Benjamin 
R. C. Low. New York: John Lane Com- 
pany. 

Hearts Awake. By Amelia Josephine Burr. 

New York: George H. Doran Company. 
YoutH Ripinc. By Mary Caroline Davies. 

New York: The Macmillan Company. 
SHapowy THRESHOLDS. By Cale Young Rice. 

New York: The Century Company. 

R. GEORGE O’NEIL, a poet of 
twenty-one, is already impressing 
critics. Miss Zoe Akins takes his verses 
to her heart in a preface which is almost 
an embrace, and the grave salute of the 
Harvard professor, Mr. John L. Lowes, 
is hardly less affectionate. I am quite 
at one with Miss Akins and Mr. Lowes 
in the sense of a real—even a rare— 
charm in this fragrant and glancing 
verse. It is full of quick, bright, shy, 
passing things, like the surprises of the 
grove or the cliffside. The means 
astonish us sometimes by their simplic- 
ity. “O rolling hills, trees in the wind, 
blue sky,” says Mr. O’Neil; and the trees 
in the wind are actually consigned to us 
in that verse, and the transfer seems so 
inexpensive to Mr. O’Neil that at first 
we scarcely realize its profit to our- 
selves. I quote a six-line poem, common 
enough except for the empyreal final 
line, which flies skyward, taking its com- 
panions with it. 

Now summer is a king grown old, 

Whose wealth diminishes, whose sway 

Over his land ebbs day by day... 

And soon, with pageantry of gold, 

A prince shall come to claim the realm. ... 

(All this is rumored in an elm.) 

This is imagination. Let us frankly 
and warmly proclaim its worth, and at 
the same time curb that impulse to 
prophesy which so instantly and curi- 
ously follows the eagerness to praise. 
Mr. O’Neil is said to be twenty-one, and 
at twenty-one it is sometimes a little hard 
to say whether the age or the man writes 
the poetry. For the lark to sing hymns 
at heaven’s gate is comparatively easy 
at the break of day. The difficulty is to 
maintain the song when the east has 
ceased to be roseate. In the poem I 
have just quoted, Mr. O’Neil’s fondness 
for dots in punctuation is observable, and 
the sensitive reader will note that his 
felicities are mainly dots. He is an illumi- 
nator, but, as yet, perhaps it is letters 
rather than words that he enriches in 
his glowing missal. He is overfond of 
a few words and images, of lace, for 
example, and he falls into fantasticali- 
ties like 

While cricket Nero fiddles by 

Watching his Rome—the summer—burn. 

These things are subsidiary. What 
troubles me a little more is the inac- 


curacy, or perhaps I should more mod- 
estly say, the doubtfulness, of some of 
his originalities. He speaks of the 
“speculative fingers” of the rain. Now 
I can conceive of rain as speculative if 
it falls slowly enough to suggest the 
meditative indolence of Milton’s “minute 
drops from off the eaves,” and I can see 
fingers of a sort if it falls rapidly enough 
to form lines; but I can not conceive it 
as simultaneously finger-like and specula- 
tive. To sum up, Mr. O’Neil has proved 
in this first volume the rarity of his 
endowment. The difficulties I have sug- 
gested are conquerable, no doubt, and 
there is nothing to preclude the hope 
that the strength for their conquest has 
been granted to Mr. O’Neil. 

I thought well, on the whole, of Mr. 
Benjamin R. C. Low’s “House That 
Was.” Of his “Pursuit of Happiness,” 
with its ruffed eighteenth-century title, 
I think worse and better. It is more 
perverse; it is also more original. If 
there could be a poetry for the nostril 
that was not also a poetry for the mouth, 
I should call the fifty-five sonnets which 
comprise about half the volume high 
poetry. Their effluence—I am choosing 
my word—is delectable. Under Mr. 
Low’s pilotage “Sabaean odours” from 
Araby the Blest have blown across my 
route; but he has refused to disembark, 
and the spice-jars which I as trader had 
brought to that coast are unreplenished. 

I quote a sonnet: 


A summer beach, warm, drowsing; clean, wet 
sand 

With filling footprints; boys and girls and sea. 

Here, hose and shoon discarded, rapturedly 

They run the gauntlet; here, linked hand in 
hand, 

Adventure off their native bridge of land— 

Foam-deep to instep, ankle and then knee— 

To scurry home again in panic glee 

With clothes caught high, and limbs all shin- 
ing tanned. 

Beauty wafts inland, Love to seaward blows, 

And meeting, part, and parting, meet no more 

One golden moment blended, they are still; 

In children, in the bud-break of a rose. 

The petals bloom, the childish zest burns chill : 

The wind is desolate upon the shore. 


Several points may be noted in this 
sonnet. First, there is the intricacy 
of expression, catching a_ traditional 
thought in the meshes of its superficial 
novelty. Second, there is the half-fit, or 
misfit, in the leading figure: children 
pursue their gambols with the sea with 
a perseverance to which the idea of 
momentary contact and eternal parting 
can not be effectually related by a vigi- 
lant mind. Third, there is the exquisite 
“in the bud-break of a rose,” followed in 
the next line by the absurdity of “zest 
burning chill” (to which Milton’s “burns 
frore” is not really comparable). Last 
of all, is an undoubted magnificence, a 
“proud, free sail,” a high and gallant 
carriage, in the verse, which remind one 
somewhat of the work of Olive Tilford 
Dargan. Three of these points, the 


arrival at the obvious through the 
recondite, the exquisite in phrase shot 
with the puerile, and the manner of a 
prince of the blood, are pretty constant 
in Mr. Low, and make him at, the same 
time valuable as a possession and stimu- 
lating as a problem. 

“Hearts Awake” has not the full in- 
spiration which made Miss Burr’s “Sil- 
ver Trumpet” memorable among the 
evocations of the war. Possibly the dif- 
ference lies less in the blast itself than 
in the fact that in its passage towards 
us it has crossed the Quai d’Orsay and 


Pennsylvania Avenue. Between the “Sil- . 


ver Trumpet” and “Hearts Awake” there 
has come upon the world a change like 
the reaction in Scott’s stag hunt in the 
“Lady of the Lake” from the blitheness 
of the morning gallop to the time when 

Back limp’d with slow and crippled pace 

The sulky leaders of the chase. 

Miss Burr’s lyrics are still vigorous 
and fervent; she has the good gift of 
heated epigram, epigram being a figure 
whose crystallizations often indicate a 
fall of the mercury. She says of the 
flag: “Of old it was our heritage—to- 
day it is our child.” She makes Serbia 
say: 

Listen to my living ere the hour be sped, 
Lest you hear forever the silence of my dead. 

This is the simple old idealism—the 
traditional idealism—over again. I 
admit its beauty, but I feel that the 
idealism which can now save us must be 
not an inheritance but a discovery. 

Two-thirds of Miss Burr’s volume, 
however, is occupied with a fairy play in 
three parts, called the “Pixy.” It is a 
fairy tale informed with a human and a 
Christian spirit; the Pixy who gives it 
its name and its impulsion differs from 
the other characters rather by the excess 
than the shortage of her humanity and 
Christianity. She has the zeal of a con- 
vert, and it is part of the irony of things 
that the moving first act, in which she 
is still unconverted, should attract to its 
earthy and pagan self the whole dra- 
matic vigor of the play. The rest is 
dutifully done, but its piety is unaf- 
fecting. 

There is one law about subjects of 
this kind which Miss Burr has permitted 
herself to infringe. Old tales and 
legends are crusts or shells, the filling 
of which is renewable from time to time. 
A twentieth-century filling in a thir- 
teenth-century shell is entirely proper. 
But novelty in the form or body of the 
legend—in other words, a new shell—is 
hardly permissible. If there is to be 
fairy lore in a rationalizing age, it must 
be a fairy lore with which we in our 
childhood, or the world in its childhood, 
was acquainted. Now, Miss Burr’s idea 
that a fairy by self-destruction can 
magically free a beloved human being 
from the thraldom of a charm is new to 
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me in fairy legend. It may not be new 
to Miss Burr, but Miss Burr is not writ- 
ing for herself. We should like her fairy 
better in any case with a smaller allow- 
ance of magnanimity. The Pixy turns 
into a saint without becoming a woman 
in the process. 

Miss Mary Davies begins thus in 
“Youth Riding”: 

I will not bow my head 

To listen to the dead. 

| am alive and I am young, 
There is gladness on my tongue, 
And my lips are red. 

Youth for Miss Davies is no state of 
simple, natural well-being. Youth is a 
calling; youth is a cult, and its object 
is not to forget itself in labor or in joy, 
but to recall itself to itself in endless 
strains of self-fondling panegyric. Shel- 
ley in his “Prometheus” describes cer- 
tain dithyrambic beings in a chariot who 
“drink the wind of their own speed.” 
That is the occupation of Miss Davies’ 
“Youth.” Old age is a lingering ailment 
from which the examples of recovery are 
few. Youth is a more violent malady, 
with the compensating advantage that 
the cure is speedy and relapse impos- 
sible. The peculiarity in Miss Davies’ 
case is that the inflammation has been 
prodigious. She despises age. God is 
old, and Miss Davies is almost kittenish 
with him on the subject of his infirmi- 
ties, 

God, his dim old eyes to bless, 
Brings back the Spring. 

Miss Davies is an emotional poet, or at 
least a poet of emotional themes. She 
avers, she insists that she feels, and she 
is a strenuous and determined young 
person whom it would be impolitic to 
gainsay. Besides, the testimonies are 
overwhelming. It is difficult to deny that 
a person is wounded who bleeds visibly, 
copiously in one’s presence, who stands, 
so to speak, in a pool of his own blood. 
Even the hardiest doubter must in all 
seriousness admit that Miss Davies is 
adept in the rhetoric of feeling. I do 
not mean the ancient, spurious rhetoric, 
but the true modern brand which 
preaches simplicity, directness, condensa- 
tien. She feels the puissance of mono- 
syllables, and she knows that tiny words, 
like children, however rebellious to the 
tactless hand, are pliancy itself to the 
touch that sympathizes. Her formula 
for emotion might be defined as measure 
in the expression of the unmeasured, and 
its excellence as formula is undeniable. 
She deploys emotion skilfully; she is sen- 
sitive to brevity and climax. There are 
rare and fortunate moments in which 
cynicism itself could hardly discriminate 
her virtuosity from virtue. Who could 
ask for anything better than the close of 
the “Door,” or than two lines like the 
following? 


And where the little river cried, 
Her grave was made. 


But Miss Davies talks too much, per- 
mits the adversary too many tests. The 
foreigner who wishes to pass himself off 
for a native in the Pays du Tendre, or 
anywhere else, should not only talk very 
well, but talk very little. Miss Davies’ 
emotion reminds me of that chill, bright 
gleam which does duty for flame on the 
stage grates in our theatres. It has 
every property of fire—but warmth. 

Mr. Cale Young Rice has a very active 
mind, a mind active in several planes. 
The plane of its activity in his latest 
volume, “Shadowy Thresholds,” is hardly 
of a nature to exalt his reputation. Mr. 
Rice, like Shakespeare’s Richard II, is 
too lavish of his commerce with the pub- 
lic. He should imitate the reserve of 
Bolingbroke: 

My presence, like a robe pontifical, 
Ne’er seen but wondered at. 

Much in “Shadowy Thresholds” is as 
good as much in the earlier collections 
of lyrics; the inferiority of its best to 
their best is the disenchanting circum- 
stance. The verse, indeed, is often 
melodious, and once in a while becomes 
seductive. The four lines that follow 
are a hammock for the ear: 

To watch along Sumatra 
The Bay of Bengal counting 
Its fevered pulsing surf-beat 
With timeless undertone. 
One recalls with some pleasure the open- 
ing sketches of a “Poet’s Childhood,” and 
the Hawthornesque fantasy, “After the 
Symphony,” which ends the book. There 
is a preface which is worth reading, 
though passages occur which breed the 
wish that the sharpness of the author’s 
temper might be transferred to his per- 
ceptions. 
O. W. FIRKINS 


Domestic and Imported 
Models 


Tue Happy Years. By Inez Haynes Irwin. 
New York: Henry Holt and Company. 

THE Boarp WaLk. By Margaret Widdemer. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace and Howe. 

From Prace to Prace. By Irvin S. Cobb. 
New York: George H. Doran Company. 

Tue Biower oF Bussies. By Arthur Beverley 
Baxter. New York: D. Appleton and 
Company. 

SHort StToRIES FROM THE BALKANS. Trans- 
lated into English by Edna Worthley 
Underwood. Boston: Marshall Jones 
Company. 

A LitnwvaniAn Vivace. By Leon Kobrin. 
Authorized Translation from the Yiddish, 
by Isaac Goldberg, Ph. D. New York: 
Brentano’s. 


HE author of “The Happy Years” is 

past-mistress of the type of short 
story that is “available” for the benevo- 
lent and not unprofitable uses of the 
woman’s (or ladies’) home magazine. A 
recent critic of the novel has very well 
said that the prime essential in popu- 
lar fiction is its linking of the strange 
to the familiar. For the flapper, if you 


like, wild journeyings into a romantic 
void. For the young matron, bring 
hither, rather, your “little stories of mar- 
ried life.” Show her a pair not so unlike 
herself and her man, meeting conditions 
and problems not so unlike her own; 
show her a domestic gear often subject 
to strain yet running smooth and safe 
in its bath of sentiment; and you have 
shown her the pleasantest fare romance 
possesses for her. Such is the fare pro- 
vided in “The Happy Years.” Maywood, 
the snug, well-groomed commuters’ 
town, with its nice average people, its 
Woman’s Club, its Business Man’s Club, 
its comfortable social and civic preoccu- 
pations, is the town we all know, whether 
we live in it or not. Martins, Storrows, 
Warburtons—these are sound Anglo- 
American names, a circle of young or 
middle-aged couples busy with their prob- 
lems of domestic economy, child-rearing, 
and connubial adjustment. Such mate- 
rials the story-teller handles capably and 
not too subtly, always with an eye to the 
necessity for everything’s “turning out 
right” even if it has to be taken by the 
scruff and turned out by hand. Miss 
Widdemer (“as was”) has also often 
shown her ability to produce pleasant, 
comfortable stuff of similar kind. She 
has romanticized the flapper to good pur- 
pose, and her “rose garden husband” or 
her “wishing-ring man.” In “The Board 
Walk” she seems to rest from felicity. 
This is realism of no timid order. The 
light of romance hangs over two or 
three of the tales, but not romances of 
the “sweet pretty” kind. There are no 
commercially agreeable endings; and a 
number of the sketches are about dis- 
tinctly unpleasant matters, like the be- 
trayal of infancy, the cruel snobbishness 
of childhood, the brutality of a religious 
flock toward its pastor. Our persons are 
the “natives” of a little summer place, 
with its Boardwalk and its “tawdrily ex- 
cited summers” lived at the pace of its 
irresponsible visitors and too often to 
the cost of the resident maidens who 
are dull enough, Heaven knows, the rest 
of the year. A fresh scene, to which the 
story-teller brings an uncompromising if 
not unsympathetic eye. 

There is not much to say of any new- 
est collection of stories by Irvin S. Cobb 
except that they are or are not up to 
previous sample. “From Place to Place” 
includes some very good “Cobbs.” Not 
that they are all of a piece. Mr. Cobb, 
though he has the endurable misfortune 
to be popular, has not only a natural 
knack for story-telling, but a liberal in- 
stinct for ideas. He can tell you a story 
about a hangman, or a crook, or a child, 
or a Southern mammy, or a “bull called 
Emily,” with equal address and effective- 
ness. Now and then he is careless about 
letting the bones of his plot stick out 
or in buttering the action overfreely 
with sentiment. But though frankly 
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enough a smile-and-tear artist, his humor 
is sound enough to avoid, nearly always 
(in his fiction), the extremes of blubber 
and guffaw. In contrast with his easy 
professionalism, the amateurishness of 
“The Blower of Bubbles” would become 
unfairly conspicuous. The five stories 
collected were written by a Canadian 
soldier at odd times during his “interest- 
ing but undistinguished service of nearly 
four years” with the Canadian forces. 
The title story is a somewhat labored 
portraiture of an unusual sort of man. 
The other tales, which are more con- 
sciously plotted and rounded out, are 
better of their kind. One of them, “The 
Airy Prince,” is a brilliant and tender 
little fantasy, involving the war-brought 
contact of an English airman and a little 
French peasant who, not by chance as 
we see, is called Pippa. 

The translator of “Short Stories from 
the Balkans” has before this published 
English translations from the Russian, 
Spanish, and Portuguese. The present 
volume contains versions from the Czech, 
Rumanian, Serbian, Croatian, and Hun- 
garian tongues. Each of the tales is 
prefaced by a brief note on the author 
and his place in national and European 
literature. These really do much to 
illuminate names like Vrchlicky, Sava- 
topluk Cech, Lazarevic, Miksath and Jan 
Neruda. It should be a good thing for 
the story-reading American to realize 
that all over Europe, even in those 
tumultuous Balkans which but the other 
day we connected with “opera-bouffe,” 
men of genius have for many years been 
expressing themselves in that form of 
the short-story which American maga- 
zine editors have held up as a recent 
American invention. The translator em- 
phasizes the fact that these writers have 
not confined themselves to that form. 
Versatility seems to have been the rule 
among them. Most of them have been 
primarily poets, but have essayed all 
sorts of writing, and through one 
medium or another have expressed all 
sorts of moods and points of view. In 
theme and treatment the tales here as- 
sembled show great variety. But the 
striking thing about them is the subtlety 
and complexity of mood one feels in 
them, in almost every one of them, taken 
by itself. For a parallel we must turn 
to Scandinavia: Andersen, Ibsen, Bojer, 
Nexo. Otherwise Mrs. Underwood’s gen- 
eralization may safely stand: “The 
union of the poet and the wit, the roman- 
tic dreamer and the bitter critic of life, 
is one of the gifts of Hungary and its 
neighboring peoples to the world of 
letters. It is seldom found in the Teu- 
ton or the Latin, even in a slight degree.” 

But in the Jew it is surely to be found, 
or a blend closely akin to it: in a Heine, 
and in the author of “A Lithuanian Vil- 
lage.” Leon Kobrin is among the few 
leading writers of Yiddish literature in 


America. Besides his dramas of the 
ghetto and a vast number of tales and 
half a dozen novels, he has translated 
much into Yiddish from the world clas- 
sics, with a range from Faust, Hamlet, 
Echegaray, Turgeniev, Maupassant, and 
Hugo. His own translator into English 
admits that his tales are often “brutally 
realistic.” In this book, however, though 
naturalistic detail is by no means lack- 
ing, the atmosphere is war with senti- 
ment and memory. The words with which 
it begins and ends, “Somewhere in Lithu- 
ania there once nestled the little village of 
B ” are not without their tender ele- 
giac overtones. Out of memory the author 
seems to build the homely Jewish nest of 
his childhood, a place of poverty and 
squalor, yet also a place of ancient faith 
and young dreams. It is gone. America 
has called it from the old ways; and it will 
never be again. The book is a group of 
sketches rather than stories in the maga- 
zinable sense, but full of vitality and in- 
terest for English readers who, as Dr. 
Goldberg says, are at last “gazing toward 
wider literary horizons.” 
H. W. BOYNTON 


Echoes of the War 
Tue Stoten Lanps. By Marie Harrison. New 
York: E. P. Dutton and Company. 


How I Firmep THE War. By Lieut. Malins. 
New York: Frederick A. Stokes Company. 


RITTEN apparently towards the 

close of 1917, Miss Harrison’s little 
book is a bit of simple and earnest propa- 
ganda addressed to the average English- 
man with the object of convincing him 
that the restoration of Alsace-Lorraine 
is not merely a natural desire of France, 
but the concern of all nations united for 
the overthrow of German militarism. As 
such it has served its turn. When the 
war ended France reclaimed her prov- 
inces, not merely with the acquiescence, 
but with the hearty applause of all her 
allies. That problem of the war is 
settled; one “open sore of Europe” has 
been healed, and just so far as that is 
the case Miss Harrison’s book appears 
to lag superfluous on the stage. All that 
she says is good and true, but it has 
not only been said before, but has been 
heard and acted upon. 

Yet there is something in the book of 
lasting value. Miss Harrison had the 
rare chance of visiting during the war 
that part of Alsace which was already 
regained for France. She went, not as a 
member of a personally conducted party, 
but independently, to study conditions 
and gather impressions at her leisure. 
She stayed for the greater part of the 
time at Massevaux, not ten miles from 
the German trenches; at Thann she saw 
shells bursting in the streets and was 
presented with a gas-mask by the Mayor 
of that little town. What she gives us, 
then, are her impressions of life in 
Alsace redeemed from the German yoke, 





but still under the ever-present German 
menace. They may, perhaps, be summed 
up in a single phrase: “In all the tumults 
of warfare the Alsatians are closer 
to peace than they ever were in the days 
of Germany occupation.” The district 
was never more prosperous; factories 
were working, vineyards were cultivated, 
farmers were making more money than 
ever before. There were few food re- 
strictions; rules that applied in Paris 
were not enforced in Alsace. The menu 
of a chance luncheon in a little wayside 
inn—creamy soup, a cheese pancake filled 


with whipped cream; tender veal, petits , 


pois, éclairs, coffee, and a bottle of good 
red wine, all for three francs—makes 
one’s mouth water with-longing for past 
delights. And it was not material pros- 
perity alone that the Alsatians enjoyed 
—they had that under German rule— 
but the sense of liberation. “In the old 
days” a teaching sister at Thann told 
her “‘we used to lock the doors and draw 
the shutters and in very soft voices sing 
the Marseillaise. Now we can sing it 
as loud as ever we like and all the doors 
and windows are open.” “What did you 
feel like when the French came into Al- 
sace?” Miss Harrison asked a woman in 
Massevaux. “It was like a coming home,” 
she answered; “as if someone I had 
loved long ago and who had gone away 
had at last come back. It was the hap- 
piest day of my life; no matter what the 
future holds in store for me, nothing 
can take away its splendor.” Or take the 
words of a simple shop-keeper envisaging 
the terrible possibility of a German re- 
turn. “In that case” said he, “I should 
go into a little corner of France and 
be glad to die.” Actions, however, speak 
louder than words, and the strongest 
proof of the loyalty of the two provinces 
to France is furnished by the fact re- 
corded by Miss Harrison that they gave 
the French army some 3,000 officers; in 
the German army there was but one real 
Alsatian officer; five others—only five— 
reckoned as such, were by descent half 
German. 

It is its recognition of the human ele- 
ment, the little scenes from Alsatian life, 
bits of talk that reveal the heart of a 
people, that give lasting interest to what 
would otherwise be a book wholly de- 
voted to the discussion of a past issue. 

There is nothing of the faint or slowly 
dying echo in Lieutenant Malins’s work. 
It is, in fact, the noisiest book imaginable. 
Every page resounds with the bursts of 
crumps, pipsqueaks, flying pigs, woolly 
bears, and other zoélogical specimens of 
high explosives. For Lieutenant Geof- 
frey Malins, Official War Office Kinema- 
tographer, “filmed” the battle of the 
Somme where heavy artillery first showed 
its full power, and, to speak in the ver- 
nacular, had the time of his young life 
doing it. It is impossible to criticise 


such a book seriously and yet it is im- 
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possible to laugh at the author. In his 
pursuit of thrilling scenes for the camera 
he braved danger in a way that would 
be heroic, if it did not seem almost 
stupid. He was drenched with German 
weeping gas and blinded for hours; he 
was blown into a deserted trench by the 
explosion of a shell and lay all night on 
the body of a German killed some weeks 
before; he was hit by a burning frag- 
ment in the conflagration of Peronne 
and “set up an unearthly yell” as the 
flames caught his ear and singed his hair. 
But nothing daunted him. He lay all 
night in the front trenches to photograph 
the explosion of the great mine near 
Beaumont-Hammel that opened the 
battle. He filmed the first tank that 
went into action near Martinpuish and 
the first British regiment that crossed 
the Somme. When the Germans fell back 
on the Hindenburg line he was hot on 
the trail, often miles in front of British 
troops, “filming” scenes of Hunnish de- 
vastation, villages of starving refugees, 
and joyous receptions of liberating sol- 
diers by the peasantry. 

But he was not given to the pursuit 
only of scenes of battle and ruined towns. 
He “filmed” personages great and small 
on all occasions, the greater the better: 
naturally, the Prince of Wales, Lord 
Kitchener, Sir Douglas Haig, and the 
King. Perhaps the most delightful chap- 
ter of the book is that which records his 
pursuit of King George on his visit to 
the Somme battlefield. From this first 
moment he followed the King like a 
bloodhound, flying after him in cars that 
blew out tires gt inopportune moments, 
rushing on before the royal party in 
time to plant his camera on the parapet 
of an old trench and catch them as they 
passed, and especially happy at getting 
a picture of the King patting a small 
puppy outside a field hospital. At the 
last moment he received permission to 
return to England on the same boat as 
the King. He drove madly to the harbor, 
cursing his old “bus” because she could 
only “limp along” at fifty miles an hour. 
He just arrived in time, dashed wildly 
by the King, who was making his official 
farewells on the quay, set up his camera 
on the ship’s deck and “filmed” it all; 
“not an incident had passed me.” 

The book is written in the most re- 
markable mixture of styles imaginable. 
We have page after page of realistic 
dialogue, steeped in the racy slang of 
the trenches, and then an outburst of 
flamboyant journalism such as no human 
being ever spoke and no good Christian 
ever wrote. In spite of his journalese, 
however, the writer really succeeds in 
putting over a most lively picture of 
trench warfare. We see and feel the 
Flanders mud, up to the bellies of the 
pack-mules at times; we hear the deafen- 
ing roar of the high explosives “plaster- 
ing” a hostile trench; we snuff the 


tainted air on Trones wood, a “fair hell” 
of rotting corpses. One of the vividest 
pictures in the book is that of the writer 
staggering through the ruined trenches 
under the weight of his equipment, 
“sweating like a bull,” with a lighted 
cigarette in each corner of his mouth to 
keep off the buzzing torment of the 
poisonous flies. Lieutenant Malins is 
not one of Carlyle’s strong silent heroes. 
He is a very voluble young person, but 
he is something of a hero all the same. 


T. M. PARROTT 


The Run of the Shelves 


ACK of interest in the matter is the 
reason assigned—and it is the real 
reason—for the abandonment of simpli- 
fied spelling by the Modern Language As- 
sociation. Its adoption some years ago 
was the work of an enthusiastic minority, 
but the enthusiasm, as time went on, 
failed to spread. How “shud” it be ex- 
pected to when the Association’s papers 
“ar red by title’? Too many of the 
simplifications adopted by the Associa- 
tion were of this highly objectionable 
sort. As Mr. Henry Bradley has made 
plain, spelling does other things besides 
suggesting sounds; a word as a whole 
and as it is spelled suggests trains of as- 
sociated ideas; “red” for “read” and 
“shoes” for “shows” and “shud” for 
“should” in two cases out of three not 
only do not suggest the desired sound, 
but in all three cases do suggest a world 
of undesired associations. A great deal 
of simplification has been accomplished in 
a quiet way since Johnson’s Dictionary 
regularized English spelling. A great 
deal that is illogical and cumbersome still 
remains. Possibly we place an exag- 
gerated value on consistency in spelling. 
The days of Shakespeare and of Milton 
afforded in this respect a freer air for 
the noble and aspiring spirit. Something 
like a return to these go-as-you-please 
methods must be the result of any 
large simplification of spelling, for such 
simplification, besides possessing many 
other disadvantages, is generally too com- 
plicated for any but its originators to be 
able to apply with consistency. 


Mr. F. C. Prescott’s “Poetry and 
Dreams” (Boston: The Four Seas Com- 
pany) is described as “a study of the 
psychology of poetry, in the light of the 
Freudian theory of dreams.” Dreams, 
according to Dr. Freud, spring from the 
attempt of unconscious and suppressed 
desires to obtain imaginary gratification 
through the images of sleep. “Poetry,” 
according to Mr. Prescott, “has its source 
in repressed and unconscious desires,” 
and its object is the “relief or purga- 
tion” afforded by the “expression and 
imagined gratification of our desires.” 


Mr. Prescott is a careful and candid 
reasoner, and, if citations prove any- 
thing, a learned man. He points out 
many clear and strong analogies between 
poetry and dreams to which the assent 
of cultivated readers will be unquestion- 
ing and universal. Indeed so much of 
what Mr. Prescott wants will be granted 
with perfect ease that perhaps he is 
hardly alive to the difficulty of obtain- 
ing the other small but momentous ad- 
missions which are needful for the dem- 
onstration of his thesis. 

So far as expression or the poetic 
process goes, Mr. Prescott’s theory is 
unavailing. The poet wants expression 
and gets expression, and so far the grati- 
fication is not imaginary, but actual. 
But what Mr. Prescott has in mind is 
the content of poetry; that is drawn from 
our unfulfilled wishes. We will not urge 
the obvious point that nobody wants to 
be Hector or Hamlet or Faust or Brand. 
The ungratified desires which poetry 
slakes by images are clearly not desires 
for happiness, but for intensity and 
beauty, though why ungratified desires 
for happiness should be so much less 
efficacious in breeding poetry than un- 
gratified desires for intensity or beauty 
is by no means clear. Let us grant to 
Mr. Prescott that poetry deals largely 
with the images of things that we want 
and can not get; he is further bound 
to prove, and it seems to us that he has 
failed to prove, that images of things 
that we want and can get are undiscov- 
erable in poetry, or that poetry ceases to 
be poetry in the adoption and utilization 
of these images. Let us imagine a case. 
The familiar lines of Herbert, ‘ 


Sweet day, so cool, so calm, so bright, 
The bridal of the earth and sky, 


are read out-of-doors by a reader in the 
full and immediate enjoyment of the 
actualities which they reflect. Is it 
credible that their charm would van- 
ish? 

The relation between poetry and unful- 
fillment may be comprehensive, and yet, 
in a sense, fortuitous. A nation imports 
nine-tenths of its coffee. This involves 
no fondness for importations as importa- 
tions, but merely a practical desire to 
get coffee where coffee can be had. 
Poetry, likewise, seeks intensity and 
beauty where intensity and beauty are to 
be had. It abounds in unfulfillments, that 
is, completions or fruitions unknown to 
real life, not because it loves unfulfill- 
ments for their own sake, but because, 
in the poverty and stringency of our 
present state, nine-tenths of our aspira- 
tions toward intensity and beauty are 
unfulfilled in practice. There remains 
the other tenth—the unsubmerged tenth 
—of our actual experience, a tenth that 
may be troublesome to Mr. Prescott, un- 
less he is prepared to prove its foreign- 
ness or worthlessness to poetry. 
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The first volume of Axel Olrik’s ‘“‘Dan- 
marks Heltedigtning” has been trans- 
lated by Lee M. Hollander, with several 
American scholars acting in advisory 
capacity, and under the supervision of 
the late Professor Olrik himself. The 
book has been issued by the American- 
Scandinavian Foundation in a form 
which is worthy of the most distin- 
guished work of a most distinguished 
scholar. “The Heroic Legends of Den- 
mark” becomes at once a book of prime 
importance to the students of Old Eng- 
lish literature. It is the most stimulating 
and the most informing treatment of the 
Old English poem of “Beowulf” that has 
appeared in many years. If only a few 
passages from the second and third vol- 
umes of Olrik’s great work had been 
included in the present translation we 
should have had available in English the 
most complete and authoritative discus- 
sion of the important relations of the 
“Beowulf” with Scandinavian literature 
that has so far been written. 

The way in which the two supplement 
each other is very pretty. Both the 
“Beowulf” and the Scandinavian poems 
and sagas here considered deal with the 
fortunes of the Scylding (Danish) kings 
who ruled at Leire in the fifth and sixth 
centuries, their external struggles against 
the Heathobards and a struggle within 
the family, long and bloodily carried on, 
for possession of the throne. The poet 
of the “Beowulf,” to be sure, chooses to 
treat this matter as part of his epic 
background, to which he makes allusion 
from time to time, allusions that are 
immensely effective when you know the 
story. In the foreground he has placed 
the heroic figure of Beowulf, and centres 
attention upon his somewhat tawdry ad- 
ventures, first, in killing the monster 
that infested the royal hall at Leire and, 
later, meeting his death in contest with 
a fire-drake that ravaged his own land 
of the Geats. Much space, too, is devoted 
to the wars of the Geats against the 
Franks (a matter of historical record 
elsewhere) and against the Swedes, 
which, as perhaps matters not so well 
known to an English audience, the poet 
feels bound to handle less allusively than 
he does the story of the Scyldings. 

Concerning the Scyldings the Old Eng- 
lish poet knows some things that the 
later Scandinavian writers do not. He 
knows the relationship of the chief char- 
acters in the story; but the Scandinavian 
stories tell more clearly the rédle they 
played. For example, he very plainly 
indicates that Hrothulf (Hrolf), the 
nephew of the great king Hrothgar, who 
enjoys honor second only to the king him- 
self, will one day grow a little less than 
kind to Hrothgar’s young sons, Hrethric 
and Hrothmund. The “Biarkamal” (the 
reconstruction of this poem is one of 
Olrik’s scholarly triumphs), on the other 
hand, tells us of the slaying of the weak 


and avaricious king Hrerek (Hrethric) 
by Hrolf (Hrothulf), but it is not aware 
of the family relationship between them. 
Hrolf, who in later Scandinavian tradi- 
tion becomes with his attendant heroes 
the most brilliant and powerful of the 
Scyiding kings, is in turn attacked at 
Leire and slain by a certain Hiarvarth. 
The “Beowulf”-poet does not tell the 
story, but he does know, what Scandi- 
navian tradition had forgotten, that 
Heoroweard (Hiarvarth) is the son of 
Hrothgar’s elder brother Heorogar, who 
might, therefore, regard himself as the 
rightful occupant of the high-seat of the 
Scyldings. In this particular, as in hun- 
dreds of others, an understanding of the 
one literature is greatly enhanced in the 
matter of epic breadth and tragic tensity 
by some knowledge of the other. 


The “Soul of Abraham Lincoln” 
(Doran) is an ominous title. The “True 
Story of Abraham Lincoln’s Spiritual 
Life and Convictions” is an ominous de- 
scription. Authorship by an orthodox 
pastor is an ominous source. It is bare 
justice to Mr. William E. Barton to 
affirm that all these omens are falsified 
by his performance. Clergyman though 
he be, his judgment is incorrupt. Pos- 
sibly the only safe judges are the men 
for whom judgment as a mere gymnastic 
is a stimulus and an enjoyment. Mr. 
Barton is a born gauger of evidence, and 
is glad rather than sorry to relieve his 
own side of those shaky arguments 
which, like non-combatants in an army, 
increase its liabilities without fostering 
its strength. He admits that Lincoln 
was a deist or agnostic in his early man- 
hood—a state of mind which the intoler- 
ance of the times denounced as infidelity. 
He is able, however, to draw up a creed 
from the words, and practically in the 
words, of the riper Lincoln which com- 
prises a belief in an all-wise and all- 
righteous Providence deeply concerned in 
mundane perturbations, in a personal 
relation between man and God which 
man can modify in his own favor by 
supplication and repentance, in the Bible 
as God’s highest gift to man, and in re- 
union with departed kinsfolk in a hap- 
pier world. In 1920 this creed will doubt- 
less be ample enough to satisfy even those 
persons whose fathers or grandfathers 
would have been first to deplore its 
meagreness in 1860. 

The elaboration of Mr. Barton’s plea, 
to which a hundred pages of appendices 
and bibliography are punctiliously added, 
may seem to some readers to rest on an 
overestimate of the difficulty and the im- 
portance of the problem. But the best 
way to reduce an inflated problem to its 
natural and proper dimensions is to solve 
it, and the solution must adapt its own 
bulk to the bulk of the testimony. There 
is another side on which all this research 
and particularity is amply justified. The 


ease with which honest people lie is one 
of the points in human nature on which 
analysts are unanimous and satirists 
talkative. But the extent of that lying 
and the perfection of that ease are realiz- 
able only in the immediate presence of a 
stirring question on which the accumula- 
tion of testimony has been extensive, 
various, dispersed, and contradictory. 
Mr. Barton’s book is a precious docu- 
ment in psychology in which the insuffi- 
ciency of sincerity as a check on decep- 
tion is exposed, and the difficulties of 
truthtelling are made so clear that its 
imposition on human nature as a duty . 
seems, for the time being at least, unjus- 
tifiable. 


Pierre Loti is not an easy man to put 
into English. His peculiarly French com- 
bination of sharpness in expression with 
delicacy of sentiment seems scarcely 
transferable to a language in which senti- 
ment is regularly attained by vagueness. 
And so one’s first impression of S. R. C. 
Plimsoll’s translation of “Madame Prune” 
(Frederick A. Stokes Co.) is likely to be 
a sense of what has been lost in the 
transference from French to English. 
But as one reads on and becomes familiar 
—hardens oneself, shall we say?—to 
Mr. Plimsoll’s rather Gallicized style, one 
is likely to feel rather that he has come 
closer to success, where complete success 
is impossible, than would be expected. 
Slowly the Japan of Loti, the Japan of 
fragile and superficial loveliness with 
hints of terrible cruel power under the 
surface, is evoked; and we almost forget 
that we are not reading the author’s own 
words. Mr. Mortimer Menpes has con- 
tributed eight illustrations in color, 
which help to perfect this evocation. 
Those who know only “Madame Chrysan- 
théme” will be glad to have its sequel in 
this attractive form. 


Three Latin volumes (Ausonius I by 
H. G. E. White, Martial I by W. C. A. 
Ker, and Livy I by B. O. Foster) and 
one Greek volume (Thucydides I by 
C. F. Smith) come to us from Putnams 
as a reminder that the Loeb Library has 
weathered the war and is slowly building 
up for its founder a monumentum aere 
perennius and for the editors and con- 
tributors an operae pretium. It is not 
the function of this column to offer a de- 
tailed criticism of these scholarly works, 
but we may note especially the excellence 
of Professor Smith’s translation and an- 
notation of the first two books of Thucy- 
dides. Some very minor complaints we 
might make. Dates should have been 
given more abundantly, and might well 
have been printed regularly in the run- 
ning headlines. Thucydides has been 
fortunate in his translators since Hobbes 
set his hand at the task (and learnt 
much of his philosophy of history 

(Continued on page 368) 
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(Continued from page 366) 
thereby), and Professor Smith has well 
maintained the tradition. With its notes 
and maps this is for a “gentleman 
scholar” about the ideal edition of the 
historian who was regarded by the great 
Chatham as “the eternal manual of 
statesmen.” 


The Tragedy of 
Pygmalion 


FEW months ago the parcel-post 

brought me a beautiful picture as 
a present from an unknown donor. The 
picture depicted Pygmalion embracing 
the statue of a lovely woman, just com- 
ing to life under his embrace and with 
the red hue of blood already flushing 
her cheeks. It looked very nice, but I 
couldn’t help a vague feeling of dissatis- 
faction with the theme. Here was Pyg- 
malion actually preferring a living 
woman to the work of art; is not art, I 
reflected, precisely an escape from life 
and is not Pygmalion a fool to reverse 
the process? To get more light on my 
problem I looked up the story and un- 
earthed the following account in the clas- 
sical dictionary: 

Pygmalion was a celebrated statuary of the 
island of Cyprus. The debauchery of the 
females of Amathus to which he was a wit- 
ness created in him such an aversion for the 
fair sex that he resolved never to marry. The 
affection which he denied to the other sex, he 
liberally bestowed upon the works of his own 
hands. He became enamoured of a beautiful 
statue of ivory which he had made and at his 
earnest requests and prayers, the goddess of 
beauty changed this favorite statue into a 
woman, whom the artist married. 


Now I understand. Disgusted with 
women born of mortals, Pygmalion re- 
sorted to the Platonic world of forms in 
his search for a decent mate. But— 
my reason protested—are not all women, 
women? 

Well, my worst misgivings have proved 
justified. I have come across an ancient 
document hitherto undiscovered which 
gives a fairly full account of Pygmalion’s 
married life. And sad reading it is, in- 
deed. 

Economists have always protested 
against the popular opinion that, after 
shelter, man’s most important need is 
clothing. They have pointed out the 
fact that savages put on plumes and 
generally decorate their bodies, when in 
fact they wear no clothes whatever. The 
history of Galatea—if our chronicler is 
to be trusted—further verifies this con- 
tention. As soon as she became alive 
it seems that she asked for a hat. Feath- 
ers came from a great distance, from 
Carthage, and they cost a great deal. 
Galatea wanted fans and perfumes and 
shawls and many other things. Now, 


Pygmalion was only an artist and hence 
Moreover, the Persian Wars 


very poor. 


had just been concluded, and Cyprus, 
which had been drawn into them, was 
left in an impoverished condition. Her 
rate of exchange was very low as com- 
pared with that of Phoenicia, from which 
Cyprus imported all articles of luxury. 
Pygmalion easily consented to Galatea’s 
requests, for his love for her was warm 
and fresh, but you can easily see that 
the expense made a heavy drain on his 
scanty purse. 

The historian of those days relates that 
the first organ of Galatea’s to come to 
life was her tongue, and her feet the 
last. In fact, she never got quite rid 
of the habits of immobility which she 
contracted on the pedestal; a certain las- 
situde still pervaded her; she preferred 
repose and wanted to be carried about. 
She insisted on having breakfast in bed. 
Now Pygmalion was a gentleman and, 
therefore, the owner of a slave. But 
those after-war days were days of un- 
rest; new ideas floated in the air. The 
union of slaves was on strike, demand- 
ing that the state fix a maximum to the 
number of blows which a master could 
inflict on his slave. So the work fell on 
Pygmalion’s shoulder, and having so far 
been a bachelor, he was naturally very 
awkward in his ways and was justly 
scolded by his wife. 

You may have thought that Galatea 
had to learn everything from the begin- 
ning. Not she. Like her more famous 
sister Minerva, who emerged full-fledged 
from the Jovial head, Galatea descended 
from the pedestal with all her womanly 
instincts mature. She knew her mind 
well and soon had Pygmalion under her 
thumb. Galatea was a born (the expres- 
sion is incorrect but may be allowed) 
coquette. In a short time she got tired 
of Pygmalion and began flirting openly 
with a poet-friend of his. Pygmalion 
gloomily recalled the days when she was 
still on the pedestal. Then she was 
docile and never refused his kisses. She 
was without life, but all his own. Then, 
she had no claims for herself and made 
no fuss; she was perfect. He was her 
slave, but oh! what a gracious mistress 
she was. Now that she had come down 
from the pedestal, she was so different— 
full of caprice, petulant, cold—in short, 
exasperating. Disillusioned, Pygmalion 
reflected, as Solomon had done, that 
everything has its proper place, and that 
what the artist conceives and creates is 
all right on the pedestal but very unsatis- 
factory if transferred to the rough 
earth. 

Pygmalion made an attempt to resume 
work. At least Galatea might pose as a 
model and help him return to the realm 
which her unexpected advent had forced 
him to leave. But no, Galatea would 
never stand on the pedestal again. Any- 
way, she was too busy shopping or re- 
ceiving friends or dressing. And as if 
this were not enough, she would not alloy 


Pygmalion to call in other models. She 
did not love her husband but still she 
didn’t like having other women in the 
house. 

Pygmalion was driven to despair. 
Finally, he made a resolution. He went 
up to Delphi and called upon Apollo to 
transform his wife into the statue she 
had been. The oracle replied that the 
gods never undo what they once have 
done. Pygmalion came back in a state 
of utter dejection. 

At last Apollo took pity on him. One 
morning the married couple was engaged 
in one of their usual quarrels. Galatea 
lost her temper and stamped her foot. 
Pygmalion lost his courage and implored 
forgiveness. But Galatea looked at him 
with a cold stare and the blood froze 
in his veins. It did, really and literally. 
Pygmalion was aware of a certain numb- 
ness creeping into his limbs; he tried 
to speak but his mouth would not move. 
He lost consciousness. .. . 

Apollo had turned him into a stone 
and now it was Pygmalion that was the 
statue. 

Galatea shed a few tears, but later 
had the statue moved on to her own 
previous pedestal, and exhibited it to 
friends. 

My historian’s account stops at this 
point. We may conjecture that Galatea 
married again, but nothing is known 
definitely. Personally, I am interested 
to know whether the statue still exists 
in proper shape. Excavations ought to 
be started at once with a view to clear- 
ing up this matter. But I must leave 
that to the archeologists. 

RAPHAEL DEMOS 


Drama 


The Craft of the Tortoise 
and Other Plays 


Tue Crart oF THE Tortoise. By Algernon 
Tassin. New York: Boni and Liveright. 
Tue Power or A Gop AND OTHER ONE-AcT 
Prays. By Thacher Howland Guild. 
Urbana, Ill.: University of Illinois Press. 
Tue Lamp or Heaven. By Mrs. L. Worthing- 
ton Smith. Boston: The Four Seas Com- 
pany. 
R. ALGERNON TASSIN is a per- 
son eminently worth looking at. 
Whether he is a person worth listening 
to is a point on which his first book (first 
to my knowledge) is inconclusive. The 
work proves beyond question that his in- 
telligence is marvellous. The first few 
pages of his preface suffice to demon- 
strate his mastery of English style. 
These qualities, valuable as they are, 
would be still more valuable if their par- 
tial origin in Mr. Shaw were less dis- 
cernible. I say “partial” with delibera- 
tion; Mr. Tassin’s relation to Mr. Shaw 
resembles that of the wife who has prop- 
erty in her own right. 
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The Ground and Goal of 
Human Life 


By CHARLES GRAY SHAW, Ph.D., 
Professor of Ethics in New York 
University 


Cloth, xiit594 pages. Price, $3.50 


An attempt by means of Individualism to 
elaborate a super-scientific and super-social 
view of human life. 


“The book bears throughout the evidence 
of Professor Shaw’s forceful individuality, and 
will certainly have a distinct field of useful- 
ness.” —Prof. W. E. Hocking, Harvard. 


“Full of erudite reasoning and cogent 
thought.”—San Frencisco Chronicle. 


“In the background, Professor Shaw presents 
| Re landscape of literary experience.”—The 
ial, 


“A valuable work, and in the right direction, 
teaching good, sound doctrine much needed to- 
day.”—Prof. W. H. Sheldon, Dartmouth. 


Values, Immediate and 
Contributory, and Their 
Interrelation 


By MAURICE PICARD, Ph.D., 
lecturer in Philosophy in Barnard 
College. In press. 


This book purposes to discuss, in a fresh, 
empirical, and concrete manner, two great 
classes of values. Its premises are grounded 
in biological and psychological data, rather than 
in transcendental and metaphysical pre-supposi- 
tions. The origin, the development, and the 
co-existence of values are successively treated. 
There is an interesting discussion of the pos- 
sible value of false judgments. Altogether, the 
book lays a solid foundation for research in 
several new fields of philosophical investigation. 
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Both Mr. Tassin and Mr. Shaw are 
thinker-dramatists, with the thinker- 
dramatist’s double handicap that his 
study is draped like a stage while his 
stage is furnished like a study. Drama 
should be based on thought. It should 
not be ceiled and wainscoted with 
thought. Mr. Tassin learns fast; he 
wants to teach fast; and the difficulty 
with drama is that, while it paints fast, 
it teaches slowly. Speed up its teaching 
and you retard or confuse its portrayal. 
To have many images and few, but 
strong, ideas is well-being for a drama- 
tist. Mr. Tassin is not content to em- 
body a thought; he wants to limn a 
treatise. Atalanta-like, he may lose the 
race by stooping to pick up the golden 
apples of intelligence. 

He may lose the race, but the loss is 
far from certain. His equipment for 
drama is, in some points, remarkable. 
He has a strong dialogue, a compact, 
pugnacious, assertive dialogue, a dia- 
logue in which each sentence is a stand. 
He is a dramatist in his sense of the im- 
pact of people upon each other; even in 
quiet scenes, in mere exposition, the talk 
is ridged with passing angers, jealousies, 
contempts, fawnings, dictations. He is 
a skilled inventor, not of plots, but of 
incidents that uncover relations. But 
his limitation as playwright lies in the 
fact that, while he cares much for the 
dramatic manner, he cares little for the 
dramatic or emotional outcome. He 
cares merely for the intellectual out- 
come; he is satisfied to make his point. 
His people are illustrative. He makes 
them vigorous because, being a sound 
man of letters, he likes to make his illus- 
trations vigorous. But as beings, as 
lives, they mean very little to him. He 
has Hamlet’s impartial scorn for the two 
sexes—“man delights not him; no, nor 
woman neither.” Is there any pregnancy 
in Rosencrantz’s reply to Hamlet’s words 
that the players would receive lenten en- 
tertainment from such a man? 

The author of “Hamlet” himself 
might almost have been daunted by the 
burdens which Mr. Tassin has laid upon 
his dramatic faculty. He wishes to 
prove that the art of woman perpetually 
wrests the mastery from the strength of 
man; the nerves, as we know, control the 
muscles. The theme has obvious af- 
finities with that of “Man and Super- 
man,” but Mr. Shaw’s play is contem- 
porary. Mr. Tassin’s acts are divided 
by cycles. He not only gives us present- 
day New York (Act IV.) and Europe in 
1260 (Act. III.), but patriarchal times 
(Act II.) and even pre-historic man 
(Act I.). Three characters appear in 
all four acts in successive incarnations, 
not of the person exactly, but of the type. 
How far are these pictures of life true? 
In the first three acts, plainly much must 
be left to faith; and plainly again, 

(Continued on page 370) 
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course of his development as a drama- 
tist; and, third, from this same examina- 
tion of the plays, to determine the dis- 
tinctive characteristics of his dramatic 
works. The result is a new and most 
interesting picture of this the principal 
dramatic poet of the reign of Charles I. 


“A very thorough contribution to the history 
of our drama, and fills a gap that needed fill- 
ing.”—Sir Sidney Lee. 

“A delight to the eye and hand of any book- 
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S. Forsythe. 
Cloth. xvit472 pages. Choicely illus- 
trated. Price, $5.00. 
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(Continued from page 369) 

Mr. Tassin’s demands for credit in three 
acts impose on him a quite decisive obli- 
gation to furnish cash in the fourth, that 
is, to furnish truth which is not only 
true but verifiable. But when payday 
comes Mr. Tassin wants to renew his 
note. His eccentric New York has to be 
taken on faith. His Emmeline, the last 
and lowest of her vulpine breed, seems 
almost as alien to the spectator’s experi- 
ence as his Em or Emla or Emelie. I 
do not say that Emmeline as exception or 
aberration is inconceivable. Tradition 
and modernity are two species, and in an 
age when woman is the offspring of their 
union, she is normally a hybrid and po- 
tentially a monster. Do I go too far in 
suggesting that a successful authoress 
who flirts with a workman in overalls is 
a monster? Clearly she is not typical, 
and Mr. Tassin is pursuer of types. 

“This play,” says Mr. Tassin in a pref- 
ace, which, always coruscating, is some- 
times too coruscating to be luminous, 
“develops the theme that woman com- 
pensates for her bodily inferiority to 
man, which, handicapping her in the be- 
ginning proved her strength in the 
end, by the utilization of her apparel!” 
Woman is tortoise; man is hare: the 
tortoise wins the race. Shell in the tor- 
toise is replaced by dress in woman. 
That the tortoise is not crafty and is not 
helped by its shell in the race are obvi- 


ous objections. Mr. Tassin’s is a subtle 
mind. One suspects him of a mind as in- 
sensitive to the obvious as the obvious 
mind itself is impervious to subtlety. In 
formal reasoning he is  prodigiously 
acute, but he is possessed of and pos- 
sessed by an ardor for generalities with 
which a scorn of particulars is delicately 
mingled. In the swiftness of his logic 
he resembles Mr. Shaw; both Mr. Shaw 
and he resemble the hare; and I doubt 
if he is quite wise in recalling inces- 
santly to our minds a fable in which 
victory was obtained by the hare’s plod- 
ding rival. The very quickness of his 
mind is a bias—a bias towards explana- 
tions that presuppose quickness. His- 
torically, he makes woman conscious and 
inventive where her willingness, if opera- 
tive at all, must have been ingenuous and 
unreflecting. This is partly no doubt the 
dramatist’s necessity, but it is also prob- 
ably the conscious thinker’s instinctive 
disallowance of instinct. If women are 
the real Machiavels, it is odd that a man 
should name the quality. Are they wily 
as a sex or only as a class—historically 
a serf or subject class? Are they so 
wily as eunuchs? Are they wilier than 
subject males—than parasites or court- 
iers, for example? Mr. Tassin thinks 
that the guile of woman is operative to- 
day in the attempt to keep privileges 
while she gains rights, to demand jus- 
tice and chivalry in the same breath; 


and, by a comparison in which chivalry 
gives up the ghost, likens her to the en- 
franchised negro helping herself to her 
ex-master’s goods and getting wages at 
the same time. 

Four one-act plays by Thacher How- 
land Guild have been collected in a vol- 
ume to which commemorative tributes 
by Mr. George P. Baker, Mr. Stuart P. 
Sherman, and other friends have been 
prefixed. The plays show an instinct for 
the theatre and a humane spirit which 
should fit them for successful perform- 
ance by amateurs. 

The “Lamp of Heaven,” 
Chinese play of the time of the Boxer re- 
bellion, is exactly imaged in its heroine, 
Mee Fah Kam. She is very pretty, but 
her feet are bandaged, and she can 
scarcely walk. The diction of Mrs. 
Smith’s unambitious little play is pleas- 
ing enough; what is lacks is the power 
to move. O. W. FIRKINS 
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this to be said of what he writes—it 
needs no signature. The style, in his 
case, does denote the man. 

That seems high praise, indeed, in 
these drab days, when twenty writers 
have one single style. But it implies as 
well some faint dispraise. For of late 
years (to be quite frank) it has not been 
only style that has distinguished Mr. 
Huneker’s short tales and essays. A tend- 
ency has now and then become evident, 
both in his fiction and his criticism, to 
score points with the help of what 
Frenchmen call a procédé—of which the 
equivalent in English is a recipe. 

The results are often brilliant, if be- 
wildering. But they are also sometimes 
just the least bit wearying. Not tire- 
some (heaven forbid!), but they do tire. 
Not everyone can bear the constant 
strain of following even such a mind as 
Mr. Huneker’s through a whole volume 
of flamboyant and dazzling fantasies. 

In this latest of his many books Mr. 
Huneker has gathered up a number of 
his reviews, short tales, and essays. The 
title is, perhaps, a little vague as a sug- 
gestion of a work which deals with 
babies, critics, cats, Caruso, Mirabeau, 
Luke, Anatole France, and Mary Garden, 
to say nothing of His Black Majesty, the 
Devil. I grieve to say (though I do not 
take him seriously at this point) that, on 
the fifth page of his essay on Mary Gar- 
den, he frankly names himself, I believe 
for the first time, a devout disciple of 
that strange but infamous writer, René 
de Gourmont. The Satanist author of 
“A Night in the Luxembourg” might 
surely have been excluded from his rare 
and audacious study of a star. The 
study in itself is a delight, unsparing, to 
be sure, in its analysis, but flattering by 
the frank and searching thoroughness 
with which it is made. I note with in- 
terest that, unlike some foolish critics, 
Mr. Huneker knows Mary Garden as a 
singer of unusual charm, not only as a 
wondrous “singing actress.” I can not 
understand, though, why he proclaims 
her “invincibly Yankee.” She is Scotch 
by birth, and French by education, and 
the language which she projects across 
the footlights is—well, Anglo-French. 
He more than hints that she is a rein- 
carnation of such flaming characters as 
Thais, Phryne, Sappho, and the admired 
Aspasia. She is also termed an orchid, 
a human dynamo, and an opal. Having 
labelled her as American he pronounces 
her Gaelic. Yet, in the same breath, he 
dwells on her Gallic art. A moment later 
he tells us that she swears by Duse. Yes, 
often Mr. Huneker bewilders one. He 
extols Miss Garden’s sweeter and nobler 
interpretations—they are nearly cre- 
ations—her exquisite Melisande, her pa- 
thetic Jean (in “Le Jongleur”’), her 
beautiful Monna Vanna. He detests her 
when she appears as crazy lemans of the 
Aphrodite type. When he has scratched 





and patted, praised and damned her in 
all sorts of ways and keys and moods, 
Mr. Huneker sums up, “She is unique.” 
And so for all her flaws, Miss Garden is. 

In “Bedouins” one may find other es- 
says, less thorough than those given up 
to Miss Garden, but hardly less interest- 
ing. An essay about. “Mélisande and De- 
bussy.” Another on “The Artistic Tem- 
perament” (as to which the author is, be- 
yond doubt, an authority). Another 
(rather flippant and unworthy of the 
tribute of a reprint) is entitled “Caruso 
on Wheels.” In most, the author hovers 
around music—an art of which he knows 
more (and writes less) than almost any 
other critic in this country. As usual, 
when he does discourse on music and on 
artists who make music, he often treats 
of them in terms of literature. And, as 
an offset, when he speaks of painting or 
drama he expresses his ideas in musical 
formulas. He has, throughout his life, 
been a voracious reader of fiction, drama, 
science, and philosophy. His memory is 
remarkably retentive. But he does 
wrong, I think, to crowd so many refer- 
ences into his essays. George Moore and 
Huysmans, Chopin, Poe and the Sar 
Peladan are hurled at one at every oppor- 
tunity. It matters little what the theme 
may be. The author’s favorites must be 
quoted and re-quoted. 

Now this, though it impresses one at 
first, in the long run becomes annoying 
to the general. It may be true, as he 
himself once said to me, that he “writes 
for twelve persons only,” not for the 
crowd. We may assume, despite all such 
assertions, that Mr. Huneker appeals to 
a large audience. If not, why does he 
contribute to the dailies? And why does 
he reprint what they have published? 
Before they were essays, most of his 
writings had been articles. And now, 
collected, they form parts of a real book. 
Not everything in “Bedouins” bears re- 
reading. Some short stories, for ex- 
ample, might with advantage have been 
left out of this volume. Among them 
(to name two) are the three slightly 
futile tales entitled “Brothers-in-Law,” 
“Grindstones,” and “Venus or Valkyr.” 
Moreover, those who most admire the 
author may deplore the resuscitation of 
two powerful but disturbing little stories 
which deal with Satanism. 

The short stories referred to will dis- 
tress most recent souls, though they will 
fascinate some searchers after the occult. 
They are morbid, and, to many, will 
seem dangerous, though one is founded, 
I am told, on actual fact. We know that 
there were Satanists in Paris, in the 
Quartier Montparnasse. We had heard 
that there were Satanists in one, at 
least, of our American cities. To go 


hunting after cases of the kind may 

please Mr. Huneker. To relate what he 

has found, with the allurements of his 
(Continued on page 372) 
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warm and vivid style, seems almost crim- 
inal. 

That a man like Huysmans should have 
praised “The Vision Malefic”’ of Mr. 
Huneker long years ago will amaze no 
one. It will fret most, however, to be 
told that Tolstoi, the austere and ec- 
static Tolstoi, paid it the tribute of a 
dignified rebuke. In times like ours, 
when thousands upon thousands in a 
distracted world are dabbling with peril- 
ous mysticisms, an author should think 
hard and then think harder before he 
ventures to reprint such disturbing 
stories as “The Vision Malefic,” and that 
other excursion into the diabolic, “The 
Supreme Sin.” 


CHARLES HENRY MELTZER 
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Libraries 


HE work which the American Library 
Association did during the war is 
described in a very readable volume by 
Theodore Wesley Koch, “Books in the 
War; the Romance of Library War Ser- 
vice,” (Houghton, 1919). The most con- 
siderable study of libraries as they have 
developed in this country is by the pub- 
lic librarian of St. Louis, Dr. Arthur E. 
Bostwick, in “The American Public 
Library” (Appleton, 1910). Similar 
books, doing the same thing for England, 
are J. J. Ogle’s “The Free Library” 
(Allen) and, for its chapters on a num- 
ber of topics, Richard Garnett’s “Essays 
in Librarianship and _ Bibliography” 
(Allen, 1899). The American author 
previously mentioned, Arthur E. Bost- 
wick, has written in “The Making of an 
American’s Library” (Little, Brown, 
1915) a brief book, speaking of the pri- 
vate library, and the effect of the public 
library upon it. 

Beginners in the art of managing a 
library are often referred to J. C. Dana’s 
“A Library Primer” (Library Bureau), 
in which the elementary steps are briefly 
described. The architectural points which 
a librarian needs to know, or a possible 
library architect may be glad to read, 
are in Charles C. Soule’s “How to Plan 
a Library Building for Library Work” 
(Boston Book Co., 1912). 

There are many books which one may 
read for the pleasure of learning a little 
of the history of libraries—Ernest A. 
Savage’s “Old English Libraries; the 
Making, Collection, and Use of Books 
During the Middle Ages” (McClurg, 
1912) is one of them. Nothing, however, 
is more quaint and charming than Sir 
Thomas Bodley’s “Life” and his “First 
Draught of the Statutes of the Public 
Library at Oxon.” J. C. Dana and H. 
W. Kent edited an edition in their “Lit- 
erature of Libraries” series (McClurg, 


1907). The Statutes must have been the 
origin of many of the tales about 
librarians who guarded their books like 
dragons. 

The book which suggested this brief 
list is not primarily about libraries, but 
is P. B. M. Allan’s “The Book-Hunter 
at Home” (Philip Allan, 1920). It has 
a long chapter about libraries, but is 
really intended to instruct and entertain 
the book-collector—and the collector who 
is after fairly big fish. The pleasant 
art of hunting the minnows of the book 
world—the books which bought at sec- 
ond-hand leave one some change from a 
two-dollar bill, yes, even from a dollar— 
this harmless sport is always beneath 
the dignity of the gentlemen who write 
of book-collecting. 

EDMUND LESTER PEARSON 
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Ephesians. Stokes. 

Jepson, Edgar. Pollyooly Dances. Duffield. 
Maurois, André. The Silence of Colonel 

Bramble. Lane. $1.25 net. 

McMasters, Wm. H. Revolt. Small, May- 
nard. 
Spofford, Harriet P. The Elder’s People. 

Houghton Mifflin. 

Duffield. 


$2.00 
This Marrying. 


Treacherous Ground. Moffat, 


Appleton. 
Tatterdemalion. Scrib- 


The Ancient Allan. 


Invincible Minnie. 


Washburn, Claude C. Order. 
$2.00 net. 


ESSAYS AND CRITICISM 

Mackenzie, J. S. Arrows of Desire: Essays 
on British Characteristics. Macmillian. $3.75. 

Macmichael, William. The Gold Headed 
Cane. New York: Hoeber. $3.75. 

Parker, Carleton H. The Casual Laborer 
and Other Essays. Harcourt, Brace & Howe. 

Symonds, John Addington. In the Key of 
Blue and Other Prose Essays. Macmillan. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

Bleyer, Willard G. How to Write Special 
Feature Articles. Houghton Mifflin. 

Crowder, Maj.-Gen. E. H. The Spirit of 
Selective Service. Century. 

D’Annunzio, Gabriele. Tales of My Native 
Town. Doubleday, Page. 

Grey, Viscount. Recreation. 
Mifflin. $1.25. 

Harrison, Jane Ellen. 
the Classical Tripos. 
Press. 

Klickmann, 
Putnam. 

Shaw, Leslie M. Vanishing Landmarks. 
Laird & Lee. 


Houghton 


Aspects, Aorists and 
Cambridge University 


Flora. The Lure of the Pen. 











